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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 
sea-water and medicated baths. The t-otel is wi:hin two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links,—For 
tariff, address W. KNeESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWLISH.—Sozthwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix."’ A most beauviful hotel in sheltered position, with so 1h-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnifie_nt position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 


quarters for hunting men. 


Overlooking Hyde 


Most charming position in London. 
Enclosed 


LONDON.- Royal Palace Hotel. 
Every comfort and luxury. 


Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. 
suites with private bathroom. 
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LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


WESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables), - First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Movor garage. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. Special week-end 
tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons - Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 tos., including 
sat class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 
Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH.-—'‘The Carlsbad of England." Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW QUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and mést comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Elec-ric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing séa. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d’Héte. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores, 


'TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London, Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds: Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Bcoklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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E THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, The Children’s Pantomime. 
“GINDERELLA.” 

By Sir F. C. Burnanp, J. Hickory Woop, and ArtHUR CoLLins. 

Music by J. M. Grover. 


TALE A RIES Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
ERY EVENING at 8.15, a Masquerade in four acts by RupotpH Lornar, adapted 
by Louss N. Parker and SELWYN LriNnTON, entitled : 


THE HARLEQUIN KING. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Q IN Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


COLISEUM, GHARING GROSS. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m, 
EUGENE STRATTON, Mrs. BROWN POTTER, Miss MABEL LOVE, 
Miss MADGE TEMPLE, &c. 

Prices, 6d. to 2 Guineas, 


MEP RIES TH ErANRIES 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30. 
A Grand Speciacular Ballet * C] NDERELLA.” 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


HAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS, 
QUEEN'S HALL. 
SIXTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, January 27th, at 3 o'clock, 
Tickets, 6s. (admit four, 21s.), 3s., 2s., 1s., of CHAPPELL’S, New Bond St., 
Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 
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Every Evening at 8.15. 


New Edition (17th). Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


rHE DIETETIC. CURE ©F OBESITY 


(‘“Foops FOR 1HE Fat"). 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 

Illustrates the dangers of Obesity, viz., Weak Heart, Breathlessness, Congestive 
Diseases, &c., the Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, and that the 
Permanent Cure of Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

The Queen says: The advice c<ntained in this book will be inyaluable.” 

Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller. 


Boards, 1s. Post free from the Publishers. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SEO RT OMEN OF MARK: III.—Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN, By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 

Illustrated, 

THE HOLKHAM PARTRIDGE WEEK, 1905. 

HUNTING IN IRELAND. By Major ARtHUR HuGHts-ONsSLow. Illustrated. 

ON SKATES AND SKATING. By EpGar Woop Syers. IJ/lustrated. 

THE LESSON FROM NEW ZEALAND. By Avan R. Haic-Brown. 

ON THE AUERHAHNBALZ (CAPERCAILZIE-STALKING), By Lirurt.-Cotonet Count 
GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V O. Illustrated, 

ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR-CAR. By Kare D'Estrerre HuGues. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XI.— Mr. BURKINGTON’S BEAGLES. By Frank« 
SAVILE. 

A DAY IN OUR ELK FOREST. By Sir Henry Seron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Tilustrated. 

ARENA SPORTS IN INDIA. By A. Smwney Gatrrey. Illustrated. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. THE NovEMBER AwarD. 


By Major ARTHUR ACLAND-Hoop. Jilustrated. 


Illustrated, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
- the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE RAR: 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Hopper & STOUGHTON. 


‘«There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating volume.''—-Truth. 

‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.’’"—Evening Standard. 

‘««The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss,"'"—7.P.'s Weedly. 

“Rich in ideas.''—A cademy. 

‘(A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.''--Standard. 

‘* Full of fancy and pathos, of fiumour or sadness, They are all good storics.''—The Times. 

«Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.''—Jllustrated London News. 


Price S1x SHILLINGS. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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THE POSTER OF MR. H. A. JONES'S NEW PLAY 


The Heroic Stubbs is to be produced at Terry's Theatre to-night with Mr. James 
Welch in the principal part 


A Duchess who had Tea in a Kitchen. 
—Among the many ladies who took an 
active part in- the electoral contests last 
week none were more energetic than the 
contingent of American peeresses— 
Tories almost to a woman — whose 
political sympathies were naturally 
stimulated by the rumour that the 
expenses of tlhe Labour candidates were 
being defrayed by a well-known Ameri- 

can millionaire. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough was indefatigable, penetrating 
the most unpromising-looking slums in 
her beautiful new motor. She had more 
than once to ayail herself of the protec- 
tion of the police. Some of her experi- 
ences were fortunately of a more pleasant 
nature. On one occasion she was invited 
to tea in the kitchen with the wile of a 
doubtful voter, who ultimately consented 
to go to the polling station in her 
grace’s car. On the Liberal side Mrs. 
Cornwallis West contributed not a little 
to the Manchester triumph, and Mrs. 
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Harcourt worked very hard for her 
husband's cause. 
The Future Queen of Spain,— Princess 


Henry of Battenberg and Princess Ena 
were the guests of Count and Countess 
Castellane at déjeuney one morning last 
week during their stay in Paris, when 
the young princess completely charmed 
everyone with her delightfully unaffected 
manners. Alluding to her intention of 
joining the Catholic Church she said 
that in officially doing so she was only 
gratifying what had Jong been the 
dearest wish of her heart. No one mentioned the subject of the 
royal betrothal, but when the King of Spain’s name cropped up 
in conversation Princess Ena naively admitted that she was 
looking forward with much pleasure to the prospect of seeing his 
Majesty during her holiday. 


“NERO” — 
TO-MO 


Drawn by C. A. Buchel. Pri 


The Infanta Eulaliee—The presence of the Infanta Eulalie at 
Biarritz, where she is to be the guest of Mrs. Leishman, wile of the 
American Minister to Turkey, will help to make things go for the 
young royalties. Cheery and good-natured, she is the guide, 
philosopher, and friend as well as the aunt of the young King of 
Spain, over whom she is said to exert even a greater influence than 
his mother. Unhampered by the medieval traditions as to rank 
and lineage, which are such a trouble to good Queen Christina, 
she has all along been in fayour of the Inglish alliance and is a 
warm admirer of Princess Ena. The infanta married some years 
ago her first cousin, Prince Antoine of Orléans, Due de Galliera, 
but the union did not prove a happy one. Her two sons have 
been educated in England at Beaumont, the Jesuit college near 
Windsor. 
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IS MAJESTYS THEATRE 


TO BE PRODUCED BY MR, TREE 


Wardour Street 


A New Appointment.—The statement which appeared in so 
many papers that the young Duke of Manchester had been 
appointed Lord Steward of the Household was erroneous, that 
post having been already bestowed on the Earl of Liverpool. The 
duke has been appointed Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard in 
succession to Lord Waldegrave with a salary of £1,200. This is 
the first Court position held by his grace, who spends most of his 
time at Kylemore, the beautiful estate which he recently purchased 
in Ireland, Kimbolton, the family seat, having passed into the 
hands of his uncle, Lord Charles Montagu. He married a few 
years ago Miss Zimmerman, who though an American is hardly 
as wealthy as the traditional transatlantic peeress. On her mother’s 
side she is of English descent, and is a cousin of George Elliott. 


A Friend of the King.—[veryone hopes for good accounts of 
Consuela Duchess of Manchester, who underwent a serious opera- 
tion the other day, having entertained King Edward at dinner the 
previous evening, when she was able to play bridge until one 
o'clock. Next to the Duchess of Devonshire there is “probably no 
more prominent personage in the social life of to-day than her 
grace. On terms of affectionate friendship with every member of 
the Royal Family, she is an indefatigable hostess, and her weekly 
entertainments at White Lodge—placed at her disposal by King 
Edward—were among the chief’ social 
events of last season. Life has not been 
altogether couleur de rose with the Ameri- 
can duchess since she took London by 
storm on her arrival as a bride some 
thirty years ago, and everyone sympa- 
thised with her in the loss of her beautiful 
twin daughters. Not long ago she in- 
herited a large fortune on the death or 
her brother, Mr. Fernan Yznaga. 


Distinguished Travellers.—Among the 
passengers on board the Armadale Castle, 
on which the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
nausue travelled to the Cape, were Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling with his wife and chil- 
dren on den way out to spend the winter 
months in their South African home. It 
is not generally known that Mr. Kipling 
is the possessor of a lovely old cottage 
just outside Cape Town which was pre- 
sented to him by the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. The famous author pays an 
annual visit to the colony, and here 
much of his best work has been written. 
Another distinguished traveller on the 
same ship was General Baden- Powell. 


The Fasting Man.—We all know 
about Succi; now we have Sacco. He 
began a forty-five days fast at the Italian 
Circus a week ago. Sacco isan assumed 
name, for the faster is a Hungarian, 
having been born at Budapest in 1866. 
He is a very powerfully-built man, and 
his abstentions leave him only a little 
tired. He was originally in the Austrian 
Army, and the longest time he has yet 
fasted is forty days. 
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SACCO, 


THE FASTING WONDER, IN HIS SEALED CHAMBER 
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A Countess Who Calls Working Men “Comrades.” 


The Only Popular Romanoff.—In addition to 
the five grand dukes—Alexis, Paul, Michael, 
Nicholas, “and Cyril—who have been banished 
from Russia for loving “not wisely but too 
well,” many other scions of the imperial house 
are daily leaving the country. Mountains of 
luggage arrive at the frontier stations, and the 
Kaiser, sympathetic as usual, has given orders 
that no inquiries are to be made at the custom 
oflices. None of these gentlemen will be missed ; 
there is indeed only one member of the Ro- 
manoll family who is at all popular—the Grand 
Duke Constantine Constantinovitch. Of liberal, 
tolerant views, he isa patron of literature and 
has translated many of Shakspere’s plays. He 
is said to have much influence with the Czar, 
while his “wife, who was a princess of Saxe- 
Altenburg, is said to be the only real friend the 
Czaritsa possesses in her adopted country. 
Their children are the constant companions of 
the little grand duchesses. 


Viadimir’s Successor. — The Grand Duke 
Nicholai Nicholaievitch, who has been ap- 
pointed to replace the Grand Duke Vladimir in 


charge of the troops in St. Petersburg, was HOW THEY SPEND THE WINTER IN SOUTH AFRICA ei UE 
formerly commander-in-chief of the Russian 

Saale He is the giant of the Imperial Family, Die) ord casuceiay uous bua be din December 

standing 6 {t.6in. Heisa aplgndid horseman, 

but often finds it difficult to get a horse tall enough for him. Princes and Sweets.—The late Count of Flanders was an 
Unlike many of his exalted relatives his honesty has never been unassuming prince who gladly avoided the cares of a throne. 
called in question, and for a grand duke he is a poor man. Of When his eldest son was born he renounced his right of succes- 
a resolute and determined disposition it is expected he will deal sion and retired into private life. The son in Whose favour he 
with the situation in the promptest and most efficacious manner. retired, however, died about fourteen years ago, and the present 


heir to the Belgian throne is Prince Albert, the younger 
brother, who survived. Prince Albert's heir is about four 
years old; his second child is a boy of about two years, 
who had a narrow escape when he was only six weeks 
old. An ignorant German nurse was said to have so 
stuffed him with sweets that his digestion was impaired, 
and for some weeks his parents had an anxious time. 

A New Railway.—Berlin is to be provided with a 
remarkable railway running from north to south of the 
city, a distance of eight miles. This distance will be 
covered by the train in 22 min., including steppages at 
eight stations. The fare will be only 13d., and 1d. for 
workmen before seven a.m. The motive- power will 
be electricity, but the special novelty of this line is that 
the triins will be suspended, running loosely, from a 
single steel rail of enormous strength, built on converging 
trestles at a height of about 25 It. from the roadway. The 
framework will be skeletonised as much as possible so 
that light and sunshine may fall on the streets, and the 
ironwor rk and the stations are to be made as ornamental 
as is consistent with the purpose of the undertaking. The 
scheme when carried out will beautify rather than deface 
the street vistas, and the train will have the supreme 
advantage of running noiselessly. 

A Lucky Street.—Although we are too highly moral 
in this country to countenance lotteries, yet accounts of 
the lucky people who win large sums by this means creep 
into the Fly papers. There is a street in Angers called 
the Rue Baudriere in which those people who believe in 
luck are anxious to rent a house. Two years ago a 
watchmaker who lives in the street won a prize of £4,000 
in a lottery, and last month a widow who lives next door 
but one to the watchmaker won a prize of £4,000 in the 
press lottery, while to make the luck of the street still 
more extraordinary a man who livesa few dvors off in 
the same street has just won a third prize of £4,000 ina 
state lottery. The authorities are thinking of changing 
the name of the street to the Rue de la Fortune. 

A Love Letter 700 Years Old.—While carrying on 
some excavations near the foundations of the old church 
of St. Peter on the top of Montmartre M. Saucageot, a 
well-known French antiquarian, has discovered a love 
letter which is 700 years old. It was written by the 
knight, Jean de Gisors, to his lady, Alice de Lisle. In his 
letter the knight declares for all the world to. know that 
he has worshipped the fair Lady Alice from afar, that 
never had she given him any right to declare his love, but 
that her image has been his guiding star for years, and 

Bi-graph Studio that now on the eve of battle he Riches to send her a 
THE COUNTESS WHO HELPED TO MAKE THE LABOUR M.P.’S chaste farewell. Apparently the damsel never got the 


The Countess of Warwick, her son (the Hon. Maynard Greville), and her daughter letter, for the knight was slain upon the battlements next 
(Viscountess Helmsley) day and hurled in the trench. 
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An Ingenious Prize Competition— What is Wrong ? 


A Wonderful Necklace.—The Gaekwar of Baroda, who has 
Prince and Princess of 


had-the honour of a visit from the 
Wales, can boast of 
possessing the most 
wonderful necklace in 
the world. It is a 
collar composed of five 
rows of one hundred 


diamonds each, the 
whole set between 
rows. of emeralds. 


Some of the stones are 
as large as walnuts, 
and all of them are of 
the greatest purity. 
‘The famous diamond 
known as “The Star 
of the South” is gene- 
rally worn @s a pen- 
dant with the necklet. 
The Gaekwar is very 
fond of England, which 
he has visited on more 
than one occasion. 


A War Museum.— 
Tt is odd that Switzer- 
land, the country 
lelieved to be the least 
likely to go to war, 
should have planned 
the largest museum of 
military curiosities, but 
the Museum of Peace and War at Lucerne is intended to hold 
the most remarkable collection of war exhibits ever gathered 
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THE LATEST MODEL OF BOBSLEIGH 


This interesting method of progression over the ice has been built at St. Moritz under the personal 
supervision of the well-known sportsman, Mr. Ricardo Soriano. 
It will be used in the next bobsleigh races at St. Moriiz 


together. It will show an almost complete-collection of offensive 
arms since the stone age, and these realities will be supplemented 
by displays of uniforms, 
prints dealing with the 
horrors of war, models 
of modern ironclads 
and submarines, and 
everything bearing 
upon the subject. Its 
principal aim will be 
to convert other 
nations to the idea of 
a universal peace, and 
it is believed that 
other countries will 
contribute to the col- 
lection in furtherance 
of this idea. 


What is a Brogue? 
—In the Gaelic 
League’s manifesto to 
the Irish in America 
the league argues that 
when a man _ learns 
Trish “he will be Irish 
all over—in his clothes, 
in his hats, and even 
in his boots.” But 
why “boots”? Why 
not ‘“‘brogues’”? In 
the meantime, while 
the Irish in America 
resolved that English 


The ‘‘bob” will seat four or five persons. 


are learning Irish the Japanese nation is 
shall be its language in the near future. 


IS WRONG WITH 


THESE VIEWS? 


A prize of one gttinea is offered for the first correct solution of the question, What is wrong wita the above photographs? At first glance 
the views Iook honest enough, but in each case they have been tamp2red with. In some cases the views have been added to, in others 
various features have been taken away 


One view represents a statue in a city in the west of England not 
unconnected with early naviga‘ion of the Atlantic. Another view represents 


the western front of a famous cathedral, but not quite accurately. In 
another view, which represents a well-known building in London, the 
dovers converge owing to the photograph being taken from below. This 


icy, 


point need not ve taken into account ; there ave other real points of divergence 
from actuility which most concern the would-be prizewinner. Yet another 
view represents not quite truthfully a famous racecourse and stand. Replies 
should be addressed to the Competitions Editor of THE TATLER, Great New 
Street, London, E.C., by the following Wednesday morning, January 31 
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BOOKS AND BEYOND. 


"[ here can be few male readers of THE 
TatrLter who do not recall with 
photographic clearness the figure of Mr. 
Charles Morton during the last years of 
his reign at the Palace Music Hall. His 
short and firm figure and his wise old 
face, with its mingling of geniality and 
dry reserve, would have claimed attention 
anywhere, but at the Palace they drew 
one’s eye from the very entertainment he 
had BiOy ided. 


The man was so old, yet so immed 
and complete, and his eighty and more 
years seemed a kind of contradiction of 
his surroundings. Whatever may be justly 
said about the improyement in music-hall 
life one does not associate it with length 
of days. But here was Morton—with what 
generations, with what changes, sepulchred 
in his memory ! To look at him as he 
walked softly over the carpeted promenade 
or took a seat in some corner alone was 
to think of lights long fled and garlands 
dead. In every theatre, in every place 
where there is a stage and curtain, the 
sense of human transitoriness is not far off, 
but it is seldom that the show and the 
showman combine to make such a picture 
as they did two years ago at the Palace. 
There Morton was a nightly and punctual 
wonder. He seemed to have nothing to 
do: he wandered round under the brilliant 
lights, sat alone on some oa auious seat, 
or engaged i ina quiet talk. Yet one knew 
him for a worker. His detachment was 
that of a master under whom the machine 
ran with perfect smoothness. A great 
manager to the last, his day’s work left 
his evenings calm. And in the glittering 
home of novelty Morton seemed to enjoy 
the calm and meditation of old age as 
securely as any patriarch in his garden. 


Remembering him fins, I have been 
turning with some interest the pages of 
his biography, compiled from his spoken 
recollections by Mr. W. H. Morton and 
Mr. H. Chance Newton. My own recol- 
lections of London music-hall life are too 
meagre and modern to permit me to be 
more than a receptive reader of the early 
chapters of this volume. Yet these interest 
me most. Music-hall annals seem to wither 
back into bloom. It is not their yesterday 
but their day before yesterday that is in- 
teresting. Charles Morton was born in 

1819; that is to say, in the reign of 
George III. and five years before the ‘death 
of Lord Byron. 


he gasps at this range of life in a 
sphere so swiltly evanescent as public 
amusement. Take a simple illustration. 
How many Londoners can recall a London 


concert garden? Cremorne was closed 
nearly thirty yearsago. Eyen then Morton 
Was approaching sixty. He was_ thirty 


when White Conduit House —long alter 
becoming (in Hone’s words) ‘“‘a starveling 2 
show of odd company and coloured 


lamps ”’—closed its career with a ball for 
the benefit of its check-takers in January, 
1849. Only a little earlier Morton might 
have attended the fireworks and burlettas 
at the Yorkshire Stingo in the Marylebone 
Road. Asa boy he might well have seen 
eae ascents from Islington Spa. At 
Vauxhall his boyish ears might have 
drunk in the “Cherry Ripe’ of Madame 
Vestris, long before the lights of that para- 
dise were ‘extinguished for ever. Even 
such forgotten haunts as Bagnigge Wells 
and the Bayswater Tea Gardens must 
haye been known to Morton. And what 


shall one say of the long dynasty of the 

early tavern “halls,” ‘the coal holes, 
the cider cellars, of Thackeray's day, and 
the first Canterbury, and the old Islington 
Philharmonic, and the first Oxford? 


All came under Morton’s eye, and the 
best under his own supervision. Itisenough 
if I set side by side with the sketch I have 
attempted of ‘Morton's sunset at the Palace 
the picture given by his biographers of his 
first establishment. This was the St. 
George’s Tavern in Belgrave Road, Pimlico. 
“Harmonic meetings” then filled his even- 
ings, but they did not consume his vigour. 
In “the early morning he might have been 
seen angling in mid- stream. hard by Eel 
Pie Island, rowed thither by a jolly young 
waterman. But young Morton's most 

significant enterprise was his acquisition 
in 1849 (ten years before Vauxhall. closed) 
of the Old Canterbury Arms. The atmo- 
sphere of the spot is well preserved in the 
statement that this hostelry was “near an 
old toll gate, a few yards trom that noto- 
rious ‘blood-and-thunder’ playhouse, the 
Bower Saloon, which years afterwards 
figured as the ‘little theatre in Stangate’ 
in Tom Robertson's best play, Caste.” 
Here the “sing and song” and the ‘free 
and easy” went so merrily round Morton’s 
highly-polished mahogany tables, graced 
with brass candlesticks, that in three years 
time the young manager was strong enough 
to build the first real Canterbury, which 
he opened in May, 1852. 


Impossible to revive in my little space 
the glories of that temple of song. It was 
here that Sam- Cowell sang “ “The Rat- 
catchers Daughter.’ Readers of the book 
will be eratelul to its authors for the 
reproduction of the words and original 
illustrations to this classic of the music- 
hall stage. As they remark, many 
of the comic songs of the period were 
deeply tragic in substance though they 
were recklessly humorous in tone. The 
charm of “ The Rat-catcher’s Daughter ’— 
which, by the way, was written by no less 
a person than the Rev. Edward Bradley 
(“Cuthbert Bede ”)—must have lain in its 
airy capitulation of frustrated loye and its 


FISHER UNWIN'S NEW PREMISES 
In Adelphi Terrace, off the Strand 
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By John o’ London. 


tragic consequences. Verse by verse it 
recounts the beauty of the girl who cried 
‘“Sprats” in Westminster and the devo- 
tion of the swain who cried “ Lily-vite 
Sand” in the same neighbourhood, until 
in mutual love and love’s insanity they 
involuntarily exchanged their cries, to the 
amazement of passers-by. 


I can imagine the fervour of detached 
interest with which the Canterbury audi- 
ence disposed line by line of these pretty 
fools, singing the louder as the tragedy 
progressed until with full-throated vigour 
they came to the last lines :— 


They both agreed to married be 
Upon next Easter Sunday, 
But Rat-catcher's daughter she had a dream 
She wouldn't be alive on Monday. 
So she vent vunce more to buy some Sprats, 
And she tumbled into the Vater, 
And down to the bottom, all smothered in mud, 
Vent the pretty | ttle Rat-catcher’s Daughter. 
Heu, tu diddle u! 
Heu, tu diddle u! 


Vhen Lily-vite Sand he heard the news 
His eyes ran down with water, 
Said he, ‘* I. love I'll constant prove, 
And —blow me if I'll live long arter.” 
So he cut his throat with a pane of glass, 
And he stabbed his Jackass atter. 
So here is the end of Lily-vite Sand, 
Jackass, and the Rat-catcher's Daughter! 
Heu, tu dildle u! 
Heu, tu did ‘le u! 


How remote it seems. But Charies 
Morton of the Palace was part of it all. 
As for his later doings and losses and 
triumphs: his lady stars for ever set, his 
lions comique for ever silent, his halls and 
lesseeships, his fires, and lawsuits, lis 
novelties lapsing under novelties ; and his 
triumphs eclipsing each other in the lime- 
light—they are all written in the book 
before me. 


A Publisher’s New 
Premises 


r. Fisher Unwin, the well-known pub- 
lisher, has changed his address from 
Paternoster Square to poe ‘Terrace— 
that fine terrace of houses which faces the 
river Thames. In this terrace many well- 
known men have lived in their day, in- 
cluding David Garrick and Lady Diana 
Beauclerk. There is a tradition that Lord 
Beaconsfield was born in one of these 
houses, but it is not supported by much 
evidence. In Boswell’s Life of Johnson we 
are told by Boswell that he and the great 
doctor walked away together. “We 
stopped a a Kittle while,” says Boswell, “ by 
the rail of the Adelphi, looking at the 
Thames, and I said to him with some 
emotion that I was now thinking of two 
friends we had lost who once lived in 
the buildings behind us—Beauclerk and 


Garrick.” “Aye, sir,” said he tenderly, 
“and two such friends as cannot be 
supplied.” 


As I pass along that rail I also think of 
another story—a story that is told of one 
of Garrick’s friends who liked him for 
everything but his meanness. One day 
they were standing outside the railings of 
Gatrick’s house on. the terrace when 
Garrick noticed within the dining-room a 
thief in one of the candles. Garrick was. 
longing to go in and cut the wick and 
thus prevent waste, but his friend from 
sheer devilment kept him talking and pre- 
tended not to notice; but anecdotes of 
life in Aldephi Terrace would fill many 
sales. athe Savage Club alone would. 
furnish a large number. 
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The Way Newspapers have Told the Election Results. 


“THE DAILY GRAPHIC ” 
WAY 


‘*The D. G.” Lad- 
der. — At the last 
General Election all 
eyes were turned upon 
The Daily Graphic 
ladder asa very clever 
and ingenious record 
of the results. This 
time we have had 
several efforts in the 
same direction, one 
of the neatest being 
that on the front page 
of The Evening Stan- 
dard, while the Daily 
Express motor car and 
Mr. Gould’s picture in 
The Westminster are 


MISS ALWIN BUSSEY 


Who gave her vote at East Marylebone. Miss Bussey 
is a concert singer and music teacher.of German 
extraction 


“THE DAILY EXPRESS” 


ELECTOMETER 


LIBERAL + CONSERVATI 


“THE EVENING STANDARD” WAY 


JHE RACE OF THE “"C.-B'S.” 
STATE, OF THE POLL. 


Uinonist Total . 


Tathonr Total ... 


Nationalist Total. 


hiach spate on the pei 
the figures, counts as en 


WAY 


In the many provincial 
see there has been 


both very happy, 
newspapers that I 


nothing as ingenious as is provided by | 


the London newspapers. The pictorial 
poster, however, has never been so much 
in ‘evidence as to-day. It reminds one 
of thé political broadsheets that were 
popular more than half-a-century back. 
Mr. Carruthers Gould has done much 
work in this direction, and on the Con- 
servative side there have been some really 
brilliant pictures by Mr. Ralph Cleaver; 
but many of the clever Conservative 
posters did not give the artist’s name. 


The Post Card in Politics.—Picture post 
cards have also been a formidable element 
in the election, and where the opportunity 
has offered for a play upon names it has 
been freely exercised. The Liberal candi- 
date for Oxford, for example, who was 
defeated by Lord Valentia by a hundred 
votes, was Mr. George Whale, a_ great 
lover of literature and one of the founders 
of the Omar Khayyam Club, Mr. Whale’s 
name was naturally used with consider- 
able freedom in the contest, with pictures 
representing a whale attempting to swallow 
the Conservative candidate. At North 
Paddington Sir Henry Burdett’s post cards 
on the fiscal question were exceedingly 
amusing and humorous. If I remember 
aright the picture post card scarcely came 
into election literature in 1900, 
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l, below the top opsmits wwhuh contarns 


‘““THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE” 


“THE DAILY 
CHRONICLE" WAY 


The Election and 
the Theatres.—I am 
sorry to say that the 
election has done a 
great deal of harm to 
the London theatres. 


I suppose the usual 
occupants of © stalls 
have been busy in 


different parts of the 
country canvassing, 
supporting friends and 
relatives in various 
ways. The result is 
that the past week 
has seen a dreadful 
time for some of the 


WAY theatres. 


EAST MARYLEBONE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION, 1906. 


POLLING DAY: 
Monday, January 15th, 
From 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Your Register Nun:ber is— bo S&S b 


‘ 


Rwy Panraey 


You Vote at— 


PORTLAND SCHOOL, LITTLE TITCHFIELD STREET 


(Great Portland Street). 


Mr. 


a X against his name in the square provided on 
the right-hand side of the Ballot Paper as shown 
below 


~LANGDON - 


Do xot sizn your Name 

ARERR ane | your Ballot Paper 
Do xot wiite your Initials seeing Patient 
Do xor make any mark except a X | omcer for another. 


Should you spol! 


Printed & Published hy The Hateworl Prove (T 1), 18 Tastan Qrave, NW 


THE ELECTION CARD 


Which advised Miss Bussey to vote for the Liberal 
candidate, It may safely be assumed that she voted for 
the Conservative 
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Good \IucK to Mr. Cyril Maude in Management. 


Mr. Maude’s Start.—Mr. Sidney Bow- 
kett’s comedy, The Superior Miss Pellender, 
produced by “Mr. Maude at the Waldorf, is 
nota masterpiece but it is very diverting ; 
it is clean, it is admirably acted, and I 
hope it will bring real success to Mr. Maude 
alter his great misfortune in seeing his 
playhouse wrecked. The Superior Miss 
Pellender is a distinct advance upon Mr. 
Bowkett’s Lucky Miss Dean, and shows a 
real sense of character. Mrs. Pellender-is 
a widow with three daughters and a boy, 
and every one of them is different. The 
eldest, Grace, is the pragmatical prig (Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar) of the familiar type who 
domineers over her family; the second 
daughter is an equally familiar type of 
hypochrondriacal peevishness; the third, 
played admirably by Miss Titheradge, is 
the jolly sort of girl who is always in 
league with her equally jolly brother. 
Of course, when the mother (Miss Emery) 
wants to marry Mr. Tister (Mr. Maude) she 
is reduced to a state of complete ae 
Altogether The Superior Miss Pellender i 
the most humorous picture of Maia 
I think I have ever seen. Itis preceded by 
a most admirable one-act play from the 
French called The Partik'ler Pet, in which 
Mr. Maude ‘is simply masterly as a tramp 
in a casual ward. If it was for nothing but 
this curtain-raiser the Waldorf would be 
well worth your visiting. 


A Girl from Tennessee.—Miss 
Claire Pitt, who follows Miss Fanny 
Dango temporarily at the Gaiety, 
comes [from Tennessee, and has 
appeared in quite a number of 
musical entertainments in America. 
She has also been with Mr. Field, 
once partner of Webber and Field. 
Mr. Edwardes has introduced a num- 
ber of American girls at one time or 
another, notably Miss Pauline Chase, 
now in Peter Pan; Miss Billie Burke, 
now in The Blue "Moon : Miss Vidal 
of the Spanish coiffure ; Miss Livingstone, 


who has been at the Gaiety; and Miss 
who is now dancing there, 


Winchester, 


MISS CLAIRE PITT 


Who is dancing at the Gaiety Theatre 


-come from 


Visit of the Republican Guard Band.— 
It is many years since the famous french 
military band of the Garde Républicaine 
paid us a visit, and it is sure of a right 
cordial wel- 
all 
and sundry 
when it arrives 
in London 
to reaffirm 
the entente 
cordiale. The 
date of the first 


MISS LOUIE FREEAR AS 


Miss Freear is on tour with a thirty-minutes ske:ch adapted by 
Mr. B. Soane Roby from The Old Curiosity Shop and named The 


Little Marchioness 


London concert is Saturday. The French 
Government is only able to pate the band 
from Paris for a fortnight, and during that 
short space a tour of the chief provincial 
towns of England is to be undertaken. The 
profits of the concerts are to be divided 
between the French Hospital in London 
and the unemployed. The band, which 
numbers seventy-eight performers, is under 
the skilled direction of M. Gabriel Parés, 
an accomplished musician, who is also very 
popular in Paris. For a decade he held 
the conductorship of the Toulon Naval 
Band, a billet which he won in open com- 
petition; thus also did he achieve his 
present important position. The uniform 
of the Republican Guard Band, so familiar 
a feature of Parisian life, is dark blue with 
red facings, gloves and belt of white, and 
a cocked hat adorned with the tricolour, 


A New Violinist.—Miss Katie Parker, 
who is making her début with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra at 
the Queen’s Hall 
on February 20, 
is a native of 
London, and lives 
at Harrow. Her 
family upon the 
father’s side have 
for many generations been 
extremely musical. Miss 
-arker displayed a remark- 
able gift for music at an 
extremely early age. She 
attended the Hampstead 
Conservatoire of Music and 
studied under Professor 
August Wilhelm}. 
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“THE MARCHIONESS” 


Miss Ethel Leginska.—Miss Ethel Le- 
ginska, the talented young pianist who 
was heard at the Bechstein Hall on the 
17th, has given three previous recitals in 
London. She has also made her début in 
Vienna and in Frankfort. In the latter 
town she studied for some years under Pro- 
fessor Kwast of the Conservatoi:e, winning, 
a scholarship in her first year. Later she 
spent two years in Vienna under Lesche- 
tizky. Miss Leginska is a native of Hull, 
and her musical bent showed itself almost 
from babyhood. She was taught music 
first by her mother, and at six years old 


she received lessons from Mrs. lussell 
Starr of Hull. It was, however, as a 
protegé of Mrs. Arthur Wilson, who has 


taken a deep interest in her musical career, 
that she went to the Continent as a serious 
student of music. 


Arthur de Greef.—The eminent Belgian 
pianist, M. Arthur de Greef, is again in 
London, and was heard at the Queen’s Hall 
with the London Symphony Orchestra on 
Thursday, when he played the piano‘orte 
solo in the first performance of Stanford's 
Symphony in If flat. M. de Greef is a 
native of Louvain and is head professor of 
the pianoforte at the Brussels Conservatoire. 
In his early manhood he studied in Ger- 
many under Liszt, and to him that won- 
derful man dedicated one of his works. A 
large number of pianoforte compositions 
stand to liis credit; he is also 
familiar with the mechanism and 
literature of the clavecin and the 
organ. De Greef has a brilliant 
and well-earned reputation as a 
pianist, and his répertoive is un- 
usually extensive. On one occa- 
Hana sion he gaye a memorable series 
of recitals in Paris embracing all 
the stages in the history of the 
pianoforte, from the clavecinists of 
ancient times onwards. This in- 
volved about one hundred pieces, 
all of which he played from memory with 
the greatest fluency and skill. The concert 
on Thursday was excellent, the orchestra 
having returned from Paris with new zest. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS EDITH NEVILLE 


In The Spring Chicken at the Gaiety Theatre 
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Miss Madge Lessing im “Noah’s Ark” at the Waldorf. 


Dover Street Studios 


Miss Lessing plays the part of Elsie, the niece of Mr. Tobin 
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LONDON AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
New Series by W. Pett Ridge. 
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gainst unreasoning and unreasonable 
dislikes I set my face as strongly as 
any, but I submit that a man is entitled toa 
certain number of individual antagonisms. 
I speak subject to correction, but this is 
my view. And Alice—her other -name is 
Surtees-—Alice is a girl whom I shall never 
cease to hate and loathe and despise. For 
her conduct towards me that evening | 
never can forgive her; I intend making 
no effort to do so. [write with warmth 
for I feel keenly. 

The invitation came about a fortnight 
ago, and it will give some idea of my 
state of excitement when I tell you that 
four sheets of letter paper were ruined by 
my efforts to send a neat and exactly 
correct reply; the ess-vs which secured 
the approbation of critics of my acquaint- 
ance did not satisfy me, and even when I 
had shot the letter into the scarlet pillar- 
box at the corner of our road I turned pale 
with sudden fear lest I should have made 
some ludicrous mistake. I became white 
hot at the thought of the two daughters 
of the house finding in my communication 
excuse for merriment. Those who know 
the elder Mansfeld girl will bear me out 
when I say that at times the least thing 
will set her off. I myself have seen her 
go into fits of laughter for no obvious 
reason. No other member of my family 
had been invited, and this at any rate 
augured well for a pleasant evening. 

There were some intervening engage- 
ments, for—if one may say so without 
conceit—I am sought alter a good deal 
during the party season. Too often 
hostesses have reason to complain that 
those who can waltz will not waltz, 
whilst those who cannot waltz insist 
upon waltzing. It would be affectation 
on my part to pretend that I have not on 
several occasions corrected people in re- 
gard to the fourth figure of the lancers ; 
on one occasion they grudgingly admitted 
the correctness of my view. Jn fact, [have 
heard it said that wherever I happen. to 
be on occasions of the kind I look as 
though Iam giving the party. 

It was mainly on account of the 
second Miss Mansheld that I felt nervous 
in pressing the bell at the Lindens on the 
evening. Jennie Mansfield, I should say, 
so far as one can make a guess without 
documentary evidence to go upon, may 
be anything between twenty and twenty- 
two years of age, and I have no hesita- 
tion in proclaiming her one of the most 
amiable young women of my acquaint- 
ance, In evening dress she looks like 
one of the ladies you see in dressmakers’ 
advertisements, but without their appear- 
ance of detecting an escape from the gas- 
pipe. As it happened she was the first to 
receive me alter the servant had taken my 
coat and my cap. 

“Sweetheart !”’ she whispered, “ this is 
good of you to come early.” 

“Not too early, I hope?” 

“That would be impossible, you dear 
thing,” she declared. ‘“‘Go in; some more 
will be here directly.” 

I have seen people of my age enter a 
room with perfect self-confidence, able 
to shake hands without signs of a hand 
shaking. For myself I cannot pretend 
to have reached assurance. On going into 
the drawing-room it helped me very little 
to find that Mrs. Mansfield was engaged 
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in denouncing the servants for having left 
everything to the last moment; when 
they succeeded in inducing her to recog- 
nise my presence she seemed tempted to 
denounce me similarly for want of tardi- 
ness, but a set of guests arrived and she 
put on good manners. I did my. best 
to ingratiate myself with her, and 1 gave 
a brief account of The Tempest, which I had 
quite recently seen at His Majesty's Theatre. 

‘““ Flow very interesting !”’ she said with- 
out looking at me; “wish I could get 
someone to take me.” 

I had some great and daring idea of 
begging for permission to escort her and 
her daughters on an early evening. For- 
tunately I remembered the state of my 
finances; my own birthday was so far 
away and distant as April. 

The party seemed to go rather slowly 
at first and I offered to give a‘ recitation, 
but my Miss Mansfield said this would 
keep for later on. (It is only now that I 
remember that no further reference was 
made to the subject.) The young person 
engaged to play the piano arrived, and 
after endeavouring, without success, to 
induce Mrs.. Mansfield to accept her ex- 
planation of delay took the music stool. 
I hurried round the room, and the first half 
of ‘my card-found itself filled before some 
of my own sex had realised the necessity 
for alertness. A few of the younger girls 
preferred to dance with each other, certain 
of them said they would rather wait; but 
as I have intimated, I did well, and those 
who accepted wrote their names on my 
programme and warned me not to forget 
them. There was a suggestion that we 
should first have some games, but I over- 
ruled this childish idea, and the young 
person at the pianoforte started. 

3y this time Alice and all the associa- 
tions with Alice had gone from my mind. 

“Thank you so much,” remarked the 
girl who had been my partner as I escorted 
her back to the rout seat. 

“Not at all,” I said. 

“ Have you ever tried to dance before ?” 

I did not answer. 

“Sit here and talk to me,” she begged. 

“What about?” 

“ About yourself.” 

The subject interested me and I thought 
it interested her until someone with a 
dark moustache came into the room, 
whereupon she rose at once and left me. 
Some women have but an elementary 
notion of etiquette. When I went across 
to join them and to continue the remarks 
that had been interrupted they said in 
duet, ““Oh, do run away, please,” in an 
appealing manner which I could not resist. 

I took a lady of about six feet high 
into supper, and the second Miss Mansfield 
sat on the other side of me. No one 
could wish for and few could obtain more 
attention than I received. They allowed 
me to talk, and they made it their business 
to see that my glass was never empty. The 
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hostess called out to us once from the top 
of the table declaring that we'made so 
much noise she could scarcely hear 
herself speak to the maids; the second 
Miss Mansfield begged me not to be 
affected by anything her mother might say. 
My two neighbours discussed the future 
and announced in what I could not help 
feeling were terms far too complimentary 
but none the less pleasant that life for 
them without me would be a dreary, deso- 
late blank. Recognising the fact that 
both could not marry me each seemed 
determined that the prize should not go to 
the other, and anxious that temper should 
not run too high I gave both a kiss. 
People seated opposite professed them- 
selves greatly shocked, but I didn’t care, 
and to prove this I kissed them both again. 
They said that. now the future had for 
them no terrors: 

You are perhaps wondering where 
Alice—whose other name is Surtees—came 
in. She came in at the moment when the 
second Miss Mansfield and I had been sent 
out in the hall whilst the others decided 
on a mood which we were to guess. I 
was trying to induce the second Miss Mans- 
field to come under the mistletoe when I 
heard a scrunch on the gravel path out- 
side, a familiar cough. Before the maid 
had time to answer the ring at the front 
door I rushed upstairs. Here was the 
one woman in the world I did not wish to 
meet—the one woman I heartily wished 
deep down in the sea. ‘The sound of her 
voice recalled a past I had for a time 
forgotten ; brought memories which jarred 
with the present surroundings of cheerful- 
ness. I could hear people calling for me 
below ; a desperate thought dashed into 
my mind, but I did not know how far 
the jump might be to the lawn. I 
thought of the grim, dark straw-hatted 
figure in the hall and I resolved not to be 
called upon to face her and to hear her 
reproaches, accept her stern commands, 
without a struggle. 

“My sweetheart! Where is he I 
wonder?” The voice of my Miss Mans- 
field; her ‘sister’s absurd laugh came up 
from the hall. 

“Tm underneath the 
And, Jennie, I don’t want—— 

“T know, dear,” she replied, “I know. 
But you must come downstairs and be 
wrapped up. You really must. Your 
nurse has called for you.” 


bed, Jennie. 


” 


THE EPHEMERAL NOVEL 


[A correspondent of a trade paper complains 
of the shocking paper and binding used in modern 
novels. ] 


On shocking paper, so they say, 
The navel Bt day is printed, 
For though a decent price we pay, 
Presumably expense is stinted ; 
Further, the way such books are bound 
Ts incontestably unsound, 


’Tis thus we fill our groaning shelves 
And when a future generation, 

Perhaps more blase than ourselves, 
Comes looking for a new sensation, 

*Tis nearly sure, to its disgust, 

To find there’s nothing lett but dust. 


And so posterity will turn 
To more robust if older pages, 
Made in the days when folk would earn 
Immortal fame throughout the ages. 
Politely I suppress my views 
On what posterity would lose. 
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“Peter Pam” as Played at the Duke of YorK’s. 


Ellis & Walery 


The first picture shows Wendy Darling (Miss Trevelyan) in her nighty showing Peter Pan (Miss Cecilia Loftus) the meaning of a kiss. Immediately beneath they are seen 
together on the rock round which the mermaids swim. The picture at the top right-hand corner shows Wendy delivering a motherly lecture to her little brother (Master Duff), 
who is seen immediately beneath on board the pirate ship 
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certain amount of mild surprise has been created in literary 
circles by the disclosure that the Celtic Maid of the Mist, 
Fiona Macleod, was no other than a well-known author and 
journalist with the hopelessly lowland and prosaic name of 
William Sharp. But after all there was nothing improbable in 
such a revelation. Most men and women have double per- 
sonalities; authors add their literary personalities to these and 
own a whole omnibus load of more or less jarring natures. 
These must have their say or their do at some time. The man 
who is proper in conduct can, and possibly will, be free in talk 
or writing. A perversely immoral man is as likely as not to 
embody his spiritual side in mystical and morbid piety. The 
late Mrs. Oliphant made her reputation as a nevelist by descrip- 
tions of decidedly prosaic middle-class life. Then she developed 
a singular gift for the supernatural—it was the other side of her 
literary personality or, more accurately, her other personality. 


ceasionally a male novelist surprises us by his intimate 
knowledge of the feminine nature, or vice versd. There 
should be no particular strangeness in this any more than in 
meeting a lady with a moustache or a man with long hair. 
Each sex has a less-dev eloped but real self of the other. And 
so we need not regard it as at all strange if, while the late 
Mr. William Sharp 
was, in his masculine 
personality, taking a 
walk down Fleet 
Street, his feminine 
half-soul was, so to 
speak, in the Mac- 
leods, a wraith in 
the highland mists. 


Mr 


George Mere- 
dith has added 


somewhat to the 
gaiety of the nation 
by his manifesto 
against Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy. He 


may be att in his 
estimate of the Tariff 
Reform movement, 
but only a_ great 
novelist would con- 
demn a_statesman’s 
policy on account 
of his “ adventurous 
nose.’ Has Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s nose’ grown 


more adventurous 
since his Radical and 
Tree Trade | days, 
when he must have 
been in complete 


sympathy with the veteran Liberal who now denounces him ? 
Or has Mr. Meredith’s idea of the nose been formed from 
the exaggerations of that organ due to the gifted stencil—I 
mean pencil—of Mr. Gould? In photographs of Mr, Chamber- 
lain the nose is prominent indeed but not terrifying; nor 
would anyone suppose that the owner of such a feature would 
necessarily be led on to propose revolutionary measures such 
as Protection or Ten Year Marriages or anything wild and 
disastrous of that kind. 


t is well for the public not to be led by the nose in politics— 
their own nose or anybody else's. But still we might allow 
a statesman the privilege of following his own nose—it is a 
right that even a dog can exercise. Even if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
nose is adventurous, at any rate it points in a distinct direction ; 
whereas, if the present and probably future Liberal Premier is at 
all like the caricatures of him (which I do not believe) it must be 
impossible for anybody to follow his nose. The caricaturist 
generally represents the right honourable gentleman's head as 
rather like an orange with a pimple or two and a nick in it. I 
cannot imagine such an apology for a nose leading any state 
to disastrous adventures. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 
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SUNN: 


qhe Bran Pie 


by A Sriam kK Koss—~ 
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ut the caricaturist is nowhere without a trade mark for his 

characters. With Gladstone it was the collar; with 
Disraeli the Semitic curl over the forehead. Mr. Seabauans 
trade mark is his nose. The Right Hon. John Burns will, 
foresee, wear his bowler hat as persistently in the comic Ae 
as Quixote did Mambrino’s helm. ‘Therefore it is essential that 
the Premier should have a pictorial label as soon as possible 
or nobody will know him.: His rival can at any moment be 
identified by a niblick and a pair of illimitable legs. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman must really acquire a pastime or 
a peculiarity. 


omething might be made (I throw this out as a suggestion) 
of the somewhat excessive Scottish contingent in the 
Cabinet. The Empire is once more under the rule of a 
Haggistocracy. But the bagpipes and the kilt are out of place, 
for it is the canny lowlander that bears sw ay. The Campbells, 
as far as one can guess from history, had lowland leanings 
through their alliance with the W higs. There was never the 
wild romance about them that clung to the more predatory 
and Jacobite clans. Rob Roy might call himself Campbell for 
prudential reasons, but when his foot was on his native heath 
and a drove of other people’s cattle in lront of him his name 
was MacGregor. 


fear that before 

the caricaturists 
have settled on their 
trade mark for the 
Premier he may even 
disappear into the 
House of Lords; and 
then it willsbe - hope- 
less to tryxto identify 
him in pictorial satire. 


It is given to few 
men to become 
generally known 
under two names, 
whether hyphenated 
or successive. For 


most men a peerage 
is much the same as 
a. funeral — except 
that they get shorter 
obituary notices. If 
they become famous 
again it is too often 
through misfortune ; 
the. Earl of Chatham 
paid in failure and 
sorrow for the bril- 
liant success. of the 
elder Pitt. 


his is a matter that is of vital moment to both of the chief 
political parties. Sir Henry must, in the, interests of 
publicity, develop not merely a face susceptible of caricature 
but some personal peculiarity of occupation or appearance or 
dress that shall render his picture, by friend or foe, immediately 
recognisable. At present he is disappointingly uneccentric. 


If you wish to be known by the people 
In poster and caricature, 
You must either be tall as a steeple 
Or round as an orange, be sure; 
You develop one curl on your forehead, 
A ccat that comes down to your toes, 
But infallible, even if horrid, 
Is to own an adventurous nose ! 


Now the man with the Liberal banner 
Whose face has no dangerous teak 
May win in sensational manner 
His seats by a hundred a week; 
But his person will be as mysterious 
As some of our M-r—d—th’s prose 
Unless by an effort imperious 
He grows an adventurous nose ! 
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flhe Hlumour of Life—As Seem by tine late Phil May. 


The late Phil May left a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
accomplis ese have been secured by ” The Tatler” 
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“Don’t be frightened, little boy; he won’t bite you” “But he has bitten me” 
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WEEKLY SHORT STORY. 


A QUESTION OF COMPENSATION 
By W. IH. Moebel. 


‘They were seated before the fire gazing at the glowing coals 

with that interest which the little leaping flames compel 
when their light alone illumines the room. The man’s face 
bore an expression of moodiness strongly tempered by philo- 
sophic resignation. The play upon that of the girl was more 
subtle and fleeting. At one moment her features would seem 
set in a reminiscent cast that a quick flash of playful malice 
would dissipate at the next. But in any case the firelight is a 
fitful and irresponsible one, a little inclined to show things not 
as they are but as its real ks would have them to be. 

“An engagement,” the man was saying, “is nothing beyond 
a period of mutual probation—a hesitating apprenticeship to 
matrimony. Its whole condition is unprofitable and negative. 
There is so little that one may do and so much that one may 
“not.” 

“There should be nothing to object to in that,” 
girl. 

The other blinked discontentedly at the fire. 

“Besides, the whole idea of the ‘thing is a little lowering — 
to the woman,” he mused. “If one buys land or furniture or 
cattle there is a deposit demanded. That,” he indicated a 
point which glittered on her finger, “ represents Hazell’s ten per 
cent.’ 

The girl raised her hand to the level of her eyes. 
a caressing look upon the small shining row of stones. 

split stands for a good deal more “than that,’ she retorted. 
“But what is the use of arguing with a person who is straining 
to be horrid 2?” 

The man went on unheeding. 

“But the land and furniture and all that sort of thing does 
not become one’s own property until the deal is completed. 
Occasionally this cannot be done. You,” he concluded, “are 
put on one side in the meanwhile, something like a parcel that 
is waiting to be sent home from a shop.” 

She drew her brows together. Then she laughed. 

“ Would you have looked upon engagements in this light,” 
she demanded, “if,” she paused fora moment, “things had 
been different ?”’ 

“Tf you. had accepted me, vou mean? No, I suppose not. 
There would have been other matters to think of, you see. 

“Other matters besides—sour grapes,” said the girl; she 
gave a little shudder. “ That sounds horrid, but I can’t help 
it, Percy. You make me say these things.” 

He took up the poker and broke a coal to pieces in 
meditative fashion. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he said, ‘‘ the phrase has a double-edged 
sound that is comforting. But has not the poy struck 
you that I might not look upon you as—sour grapes ? 

“You can't help yourself,” she retorted. 

“T’m not so sure,” he replied. ‘‘ Moreover, 
convinced that you'd like it if I did.” 

She broke into a laugh that contained a frank note of scorn. 

“That sentence is so obviously in need cf an explanation 
that I don’t think I shall ask for it.” 

The man leaned back in easy resignation. 

“Very well,” he said. 

The girl had begun to tap the fender with her foot. 


said the 


She fixed 


a 


I’m not altogether 


“T think PI hear it, after all,” she said after a while; “ not 
from any motive of curiosity,’ she hastened to add, “but 
merely in order that I may not needlessly wrong your 
tremendous Sea te 

He raised himself a little. 

“There are two alternatives for you to choose from. In the 


one case you may elect to be looked upon as one who has 
passed to a better land, where none but cooks and housemaids 
and the bills of tradesmen and the weekly wash may enter. 
Here you exist as a kind of apple lost to sight above the 
topmost branches of a tree. For company, you have a second 
apple—at present on another branch. From the acute emotions 
of the rest of the world you are necessarily obliterated. Would 
you prefer this to the sensation that you are just —ah, such a 
tiny bit—above the reach of a stretching arm, or perhaps a pair 
of them?” 

“ Both arms belonging to the same person?’ 
girl. 


* demanded the 
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“The question of numbers would depend on the complexion 
and attitude of the apple. It would not affect the situation 
much. Now, will you answer my question candidly ? 

She gazed for a long while into the fire. 

“Tt's such a stupid question,” she objected. 

“That's a woman's comment on something she doesn’t 
understand. But I have made this quite clear, Maude.” 

“T don’t suppose,” she admitted at length, ‘ that I should 
object altogether to the second—suggestion. ‘That is to say, if 
the person realised that his endeavours were utterly, entirely, 
perfectly hopeless.” 

“Tf he realised that the affair would be tame.” 

“T should hope so,” she agreed, a shade of reproach in her 
tones. 

“Tn fact, impossible. 
moon.” 

“ Just as well,” 

“Only,” he argued, “ 
the moon.” 

She moyed_a little. Whether 
distance between them or whether 
pose it was difficult to decide. 

“ Besides,’ he continued, 
as——"’ 

“ An engaged girl to a—second man, 

He turned to her in protest. 

“But can’t you see the inconsistency of it? How can I be 
alive to vou if you're dead to me? So this is your scheme, that 
in return for my very live and very platonic devotion I get- Mai) 

“The opportunity of living upon your past hopes,” she broke 
in lightly. 

“What anincome! And in return for such an investment ! 
Moreover, if I don’t agree to your terms. there will be no 
compensation, I suppose, for what one might term past 
expenditure? Have I not proposed to you a dozen times?” 

“T shall miss your proposals, Percy,” she admitted. 

“And Hazell does the same once, and leaves nothing for 
the rest. There is no equity about the business. In other 
matters if one misses the whole one may obtain a part; there 
are second prizes, too, at times, but here the sheer want of 
compromise is maddening. I believe,” he said, “that if you 
had not become accustomed to me as a cousin——” 

As a cousin, Percy, you are invaluable,” she assured him. 
“Tt is a thousand pities that it should have ever entered your 
mind to resign a situation for which you are so delightfully 
fitted. In fact, my dear boy, it would be impossible for me to 
picture you as anything else.” 

“That is where we differ,’ “he retorted, “for I can picture 
myself and you. Why!” he cried suddenly, ‘of all the 
extraordinary things! My words have called up a vision of 
you, There, in the fire, by the side of that big black 


One might as well stretch up to the 


she admitted. 
one can’t sit in front of the fire with 


her action increased the 
it was merely a change of 
is dead—as dead 


“the moon 


” she interrupted. 


Maude. 
coal! The nose is a little less aquiline, of course, and the 
chin—ah-! but that is getting better every moment.” 

She bent forward. 

“T see,” she murmured; “you must admit that I have been 
more flattered before now. But my modesty permits me to 
recognise that little piece of coal that you say resembles me.’ 

It isn’t given to everyone to be mirrored in flame,” said 
the other. e And your surroundings seem somewhat artistic 
so far as I can gather. Just by the side of you isa bush. No, 
it’s altering—all the leaves have dropped ‘off upon one side. 
It’s growing into a face! Now it’s perfect. Hullo!” he 
grasped her arm all at once. “It’s wonderfully like me!” 

She bent still nearer. 

“Jsn’t it?’’ he cried excitedly. ‘‘Such as I am, there is my 
image in glowing coal—close by the side of yours. It’s more 
than a coincidence, Maude—it’s an omen !”’ 

She was still staring mutely before her. 

“On the other side of you—of us—-is a house with creepers 
upon it. In the background is a wood and a lake ; oh, quite 
one of the Swiss honeymoon lakes. Maude, we shall be there! 
Fire chastens—it never lies.” 

From the interior of the grate sounded 
crash. The coals had fallen together. 

The girl drew herself erect. 


a little tinkling 
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“And that,” she exclaimed, “is the end of this vision of 
yours |” 

“ Not at all,” he cried in triumph. ‘It was but the end of 
the first chapter. There is the second. Oh look! the heads 
have fallen together. They are touching, positively touching. 
Don’t!” he exclaimed suddenly. 

The protest came too late. She had taken the poker from 
him. A second later its point fell upon the twin coals. Their 
debris lay in a molten, indefinable heap. 

At that moment the door of the room opened. 


(1) I got up and went for my 
early-morning canter in the Row 


(2) Then I and the Duke of St. Fluff sailed 
our boats in the Round Pond 


(7) Spend an hour at 
the charity bazaar 
and—elevenpence 


7) 


(6) I am presented to one of Bob’s 
pals—Sir Sammy Sympel 


CHE. TALLER. 


“ Hazell,” cried Percy to the newcomer, “ you come at an 
appropriate moment. Maude has been interfering with destiny 
—tampering with the future. I leave her punishment to you.” 
He rose slowly to his feet. “We were talking of second prizes 
in matrimony,” he said. 

The newcomer had already passed to the side of the 
girl. 

“There aren't any,” he asserted, “ nothing but firsts ! ” 

“That being the case,” said the other, “ you had better take 
my place—or your own—in front of the fire.” 


extracts . 

from tlhe .. 
Diary ofa . 
Young Lady 
im Society. . 


(3) After that—from twelve till one with music -a meeting «at 
Lady Susie Smart’s for the suppression of soothers 


(5) Then I atr my 
dogs in the Park 


(4) Lunch over I 
attend a wedding 
as bridesmaid 


(8) Nurse and Kensington 
Gardens—4,45 
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SCENE: In the lobby of a London theatre are collecting 
a motley crowd of the well-known, the would-be known, 
and the frankly unknown. ‘‘ Resting’? actresses 
are smiling sweetly on managers of other theatres. 
Dramatic critics are standing about gloomily as 
though weighed down by a sense of responsibility. 
Odds and ends of men about town are flitting to and 
fro dispensing hand-shakes. Dowdily-dressed relatives 
of somebody or other scuid timidly through to their 
seats. A’ pronounced Flaneur, who has brought a 
spectally-prepared mot with him, communicates the 
same to all and sundry. The strains of the overture 
trickle ‘out from the auditorium, but the habituds 
wholly disregard such trifles and chatter on feverishly, 
The F axeur is waiting for a Country Cousin, for whom 
he has somehow procured a seat. 


(Enter the Country Cousin.) 
FE ..’Ha! . There you are. 


oe CG: (breathlessly) : Afraid I'ma 
minute or two late. 


I'.: That» doesn’t ~matter. They’re 
always late here. We may as well go in 
though. 


(They pass through and are shown to 
their seats and given programmes, for 
which the C. C. is about to pay.) 

AttTexvant: No charge to-night, sir. 

C. C.: Why not to-night. 

F.: So as not to irritate the critics. 

G@: Gz Fancy! 

(The I. distributes friendly greetings 
all vound.) 

C. C.: Who is that just coming in? 

F.: That is Max Beerbohm. 

C. C.: Why does he carry a stick ? 

F.: Don’t know. In case he meets any 
of the people he has caricatured I expect. 

C. C.: Really ! 

(The orchestra becomes tempestuous.) 

C. C.: What is the play going to be 
like ? 

I’.: Like its predecessor. 
that, didn’t you ? 

Cr. Cees: 

I.: Well, this will be precisely the 
same in every detail. It’s always the 
same with musical comedy. 

C. C.: You don't say so ! 

I.: It’s a form of playing for safety, 
you see. 

C. C. (alittle vaguely): I suppose it is. 

(The curtain meanwhile has risen and 
an entirely pointless chorus is fol- 
lowed by various vagaries on the 
part of temporarily popular come- 
dians. After five-and-twenty minutes 
virulent symptoms of a plot suddenly 
begin to develop, and a love scene 
ensues.) 

C. C.: Tsay, what is the matter with 
the conductor ? 

(During the love scene the chef d’or- 
chestre has become violently agitated. 
He makes mystic signs to his myr- 
midons and crouches like a_ tiger 
about to swoop upon its prey.) 


You saw 


AT A PREMIERE 
By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


B.-2@Oh ats nothings she eas 
getting ready for the song-tag. 
Hero: My darling, when all our 
troubles are happily at an end, where shall 
we spend our honeymoon ? 
Heroiwe (loudly, looking the house 
straight in the eve): In merry Mozambique. 
(At these startling words the conductor 
sweeps his baton through the air, 
sixteen ladies group themselves in a 
semi-circle on the stage, and the 
orchestra plunges into the symphony 
of a song beginning :— 
Away down in merry Mozambique 
There dwells a maiden who is quite 


unique.) 


merely 


RESPECT THE AGED 


[Our jokes, since they are all that 
remain to us of the popular oral arts, 
since they have taken the place of ballads 
and folk song, have a deep significance. 
—The Speaker.] 


I think that we can get along 

Without the ballad or the song, 

And, after all, the merry jest 
Is best. 


This life is often far from gay; 
Why should we sing a doleful lay > 
’Tis better, as I said, by half 

To laugh, 


‘The folk tale has a pleasant ring, 

And furthermore there is a thing 

That recommesds it to the sage— 
Its age, 


But what of that? I beg to state 
The jokes most new and up to date 
Unquestionably older are 

H By far. 


C. C. (intelligentiy): That's exactly 
like the song in the other piece, only that 
was “ Away up in limpid Labrador.” 

F.: Yes; I told you how it would be. 

C. C.: It doesn’t seem to have much 
to do with the plot. 

I’.: What does that matter ? 
it goes. 

(Thunders of applause are followed by 
five encores, after which the plot is 
severely ignored until the curtain 
falls on the first act, and the male 
section of the audience exit to the 
lobby and the bars.) 

F. (graciously permitting the C. C. to 
pay eighteenpence for two very attenuated 


See how 
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portions of whisky and soda): Bright little 
piece; ought to bea go, 

C. C. (diffidently): { suppose the story. 
will get along a bit more in this next 
act. 

I.: Oh, I don’t know. Ycu see an 
intelligent audience doesn’t want the story 
rubbed in too much. What it wants is 
the proper supply of song and dance. 

C. C, (innocently): Why haye astory at 
all then? 

I’.: Sure I don't know. Here's a chap 
can tell you. I say, Pilkin, let me intro- 
duce my cousin. He wants to know 
why they put a story into this class of 
piece. 

Pitkin: Haven't an idea, really. Some- 
thing to do with Aristotle I should think. 
What? 

(A bell tinkles, and they go back for the 
second act, which begins and proceeds 
on precisely the same lines as the first, 
only the scenery and the dresses being 
different.) 

C. C. (after twenty minutes or so): 
Hullo! That conductor's at it again. 

(He is indeed. He has assumed the air 
of a Fenimore Cooper brave on the 
trail, with his body bent far forward, 
his arm vaised aloft, and his eye 
flashing.) 

F.: The big song of the act is coming. 

Hero: Tell me once more that you 
love me still. 

Herotse: Why should I tell you with 
my lips what you can read in my eyes? 

Hiro: But I should so love to hear it 
from those dear lips. 

HEROINE (with sublime inconsequence) : 
Ah, Harry, you remind me of the chicken 
and the salad bowl. 

(At this the conductor's whole form 
stiffens, and he brings down his 
baton as a Cossack wields his knout, 
spurring the instrumentalists to 
hectic action. Here follows a song 
of which the refrain runs thus :-— 

*’ Cluck, cluck, cluck!”’ 
Went the thoughtless little soul, 
“Tm in luck, luck, luck, 
Yes, | am upon the whole.” 
For he didn't stop to think 
What was hid beyond the brink 
Of that ornamental salad bowl. 

After this the piece wanders along 
till it comes to a sudden and happy 
termination.) 

F. (as they go out): Enjoyed it ? 

C.C. (afraid to appear ungrateful) : 
Oh, yes; very much, thanks. 

F.: Well, you'll find it still playing to 
crowded houses when you pay your next 
annual visit to town. 

(And the C.C. thinks how dull and 
countrified he must be.) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


OMPLEXION — 


A MATTER OF CHOICE 


Old Lady from the country riding in street car for the first time: Conductor, which door do | get out by? 
Conductor: Either door, mum; the car stops at both ends 
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THE 


An 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” 
zo study the earlier issues, 


ZTATLER 


The Editor of “The Tatler” 
The story must be eddressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


: 


i Mo 


Prize of One Guinea 


A Wonder that Worked 

A gentleman went into an inn in Chelmsford upon a very 
cold day and could get no room near the fire, whereupon he 
called to the ostler to “fetch a dozen oysters and give them to 
his horse. ‘‘ Will your horse eat oysters?” said the ostler. 
‘Try him,” said the gentleman. Immediately, the people 
running to see this wonder, the fireside was cleared and the 
gentleman had his choice of seats. The ostler brought back 
the oysters and said the horse would not touch them. 
“Why then,” said the gentleman, “I shall be forced to eat 
them myself.’—Harry Ernest Rowe, One Bell Inn, Little Cornard, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. 


The Alternative 

The doctor had been called 
to see a pitman’s wile. On 
coming down from her room 
the doctor said to the husband, 
“Well, Geordy, I'm glad to 
say there isn’t very much 
wrong with your wife. It’sa 
case of too much bl ood, and 
well try an old-fashioned 
remedy. Just get a leech at 
the chemist’s and put it on her 
and I believe you'll find her 
better when I call in the 
morning.” Next day the 
doctor called again, and meet- 
ing the husband (who was 
a bit of a sportsman like 
many of his kind) — said, 
‘““And how’s your wile this 
morning, Geordy? Better, I 
expect.” ‘Nai man, but she’s 
worse,’ repliel Geordy. 
“Worse!” exclaimed the 
doctor. “But did you do 
as I told you last night?” 
“Well, not exactly,’ answered 
the husband, “for I couldna 
get a leech so I put t’ferret 
1 bed wi’ er ”"—John Fowler, 
Cin Caan Lancashire. 


First 


Duarobin 


Mr. Briefem, the most 
famous K.C. of his day, had 
retired from practice for good 
and all, and most people were 
content that it should be so. 
He bought a fine plot of 
land and had a magnifi- 
cent house built upon it. But 
now came an important point. 
What should he call the house ? 
It was a very puzzling question, 
and though he pondered it 
night and day a_ successful 
solution evaded him. As a 
last resort he wrote toa brother 
lawyer begging a suggestion 


Father John: 


for a suitable name. In due Peter: 

course the reply came: “ Dear 

Briefem,” it ran, ‘“ what is 

wrong with ‘Dunrobin’?”—C. S. Woodlock, 134, Northbrook 
Street, Liver pool.. 


New Zealand Climate 


Two Covent Garden porters were the other day discussing 
the successful tour of the New Zealand Rugby team. One of 
them, anxious to know where New Zealand was and not being 
quite sure about it, turned to his pal and said, “ Bill, where is 


this ‘ere New Zealand where those blokes come from?’ 
“Why,” said his friend, “you ought to know where it is. It’s 


the other side of What d'yer want to know for?” 
* Nothin’ much,” returned the man, “only I was thinkin’ ’ow 
cold it must be down there. W’y that’s the place where we gits 
all the frozen sheep from.’—Kyrley Williams, 33, Alfred Street, 


Newtown, Southampton. 


Australia. 


offers One Guinea for the best 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


Have you nothing better to do on a Sunday, Peter. Maguire, 
than to be hunting for rats in the ditches? 
answer ye better if you bought two nice little pigs and had some profit of 
your money instead of wasting it on terrier dogs? 

Och, yer rivirence, sure it’s the quare fool I'd look hunting for 
rats on a Sunday mornin’ with a couple of young pigs at me heel ! 
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short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
The “ Chestnuts” 


commenced on August 31, 1904. 


J. GC and the Waits 


Mr. Chamberlain was leaving Highbury 
Eve to call upon a friend, and alter 
astrachan collar about his chin he was fixing the familiar 
monocle in the light, satiric eye. As he did so he turned it ona 
group of men about the porch who were staring unusually hard 
at him considering he was “among his own people” as he says 
himself, “Are you a deputation?” he asked. ‘* No, sir,” was 
the reply, “we are the waits.” ‘“ The what?” “The waits. 
We've been playing here, sir, every night for the past three 


one New Year's 
adjusting the well-known 


weeks, and now we've come—er——” Here the spokesman 
paused. “Well?” said the great man in seeming impatience. 


” 


“Tact is, sir, we've come 
“Oh, I understand,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain cheerfully, 
‘you've come to apologise.” 
Needless to say he gaye the 
jest a golden lining —C. R. 
Fletcher, 61, Howard Road, 
Clarendon Park, Leicester. 
Church and Press 
At the Church Congress a 
young journalist in the course 
of a conversation with one of 
the bishops remarked that it 
was all very well for the bishops 
to lament that men were kept 
away from the Lord, but it 
was the bishops themselves 
with their palaces and their 
carriages and all their grandeur 
that kept them away. The 
bishop replied, “On the con- 
trary ; does it not say in the 


Gospel, ‘ And they could not 
get at Him because of the 
press?’ — R. M. Pattison 


Muir, 8, Brookside, Cambridge. 
Pat's Advice 

A few days ago Mr. O'Brien, 
a land agent in the west of 
Ireland, met a tenant, and 
having heard of his marriage 
saluted him with, “ Well, Pat, 
so you have taken to yoursell 
a wile.” “ Yis, yer honour,” 
said Pat, touching his hat, 
“TLhave.” Mr. O'Brien, look- 
ing comically at him, said, 
“Ww ell, here am I; I can get 
no one to take me, and } 
feel very lonely sometimes.” 
Pat, looking ‘confidentially, 
Said sawed Hints I can put yer 
honour in the way.” “How, 
ecttecimemmen) Ofsasraleclicliae GO 
where ye are not known.” 
Miss A. Geary, Post Office, 
ae co Galway, Ireland. 


Fresh 
A certain City gentleman 
who was very well known by 
porters of a small railway 
station not many miles from 
London was one morning waiting for his usual morning train, 


Don’t you think it would 


and observing a porter coming towards him said, “ Ah, good 
morning, porter; anything fresh this morning?” “No, sir,” 


said the porter with a smile, “only the paint you are leaning 
against.’—-E. Chase, P. G. Telegraphs, Bushire, Persia. 
A Natural Question 
The young hopeful had just returned:from the Sunday school 
and his mother was busy catechising him on the afternoon's 


lesson. ‘‘ You know, mother,’ he exclaimed, “I don’t believe 
Sol rcace ricl ac hey ak 1) eo larli ry’? ay 
Solomon was as rich as they make out. ut, darling, ex- 


postulated the fond parent in pious horror, “you know what 
the Bible says?”” “ Yes; I know it says‘ Solomon slept with 
his fathers.’ If he were so rich, why didn’t he have a bed to him- 
self?” —I*. W. Bensted, 5, Lich field Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 
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Life on the Other Side—As Seen by L. Thackeray. 


BRUSHING HER OFF” 
a Pullman sleeper 
T3T 


JUST PULLING INTO CHICAGO—« 
A sketch on 
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“The Tatler °° 
at lLarge. 


Humorist 


The Good and the Bad 
By Barry Fain. 
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here was once a little boy of eight who 
had a sister of seven. She was much 
better than he was; this not infrequently 
happens. She looked where she was going 
and she attended to what she was doing, 
and she listened to what was said to her 
and she kept her room tidy. She enjoyed 
in consequence a very high reputation. 
The boy, on the other hand, although 
possessed of an intellectual equipment 
somewhat rare among boys of his age, 
had committed almost every known form 
of crime except arson and company-pro- 
moting. 

Now it happened one night that they 
sat on the stairs awaiting the exit of the 
ice pudding from the dining-room, this 
being a subject in which they took much 
interest. ‘The boy stared straight in front 
of him. He had thoughtful and melan- 
choly eyes. The girl, on the other hand, 
had the primmest eyes in the world and 
kept them cast down, unless it became 
essential for her to look where she was 
going. 

““Aones,” said the boy—he called her 
Agnes partly because it was her name and 
partly because she looked it—“I have 
been wondering how 
far an individual can 
be held responsible for 
his congenital mental 
diathesis. The point 
maybe illustrated from 
our own cases. You 
have, or appear to have 
—and I have a special 
reason for making that 
distinction—an. inclina- 
tion towards that which 
is conventionally as- 
sumed to be good. 
T, on the other hand, 
have a similar inclina- 
tion to that which is 
considered bad. If we 
may accept Matthew 
Arnold’s. valuation of 
conduct you are socio- 
logically superior to-me. 
At the same time, with 
every desire to be im- 
partial, I must claim for 
myself the intellectual 
superiority. You. have 
not my capacity for 
abstract thought. You 
are unable to express 
yourself with the same 
precision, the same 
attention to the most 
delicate nuances. Ulti- 
mately it seems to me 
possible that this intel- 
lectual superiority may 
constitute a sociological 
superiority as well. May 
not the great inventor, 
for instance, though 
himself of irregular life, 
confer more benefit than 
a saint of limited 
abilities on society in 
general?” 

“You ought to be 
good,” said Agnes. “I 
am good. I wanted it 
to be vanilla, and cook 
said it should be vanilla, 
and all because I am 
good.” 

“JT should have pre- 


PANNAH! 


[The natives of the Rajput state of 
Pannah have petitioned the Viceroy for 
the reinstallation of their maharajah, 
who was banished for poisoning his 
uncle. ] 

Once there lived a maharajah 

In the native state of Pannah 
Who had finished up his uncle 

In a most unfeeling mannah, 


If that uncle had continued 
Living in the state of Pannah 
He would have cut off his nephew 
With a shilling—or a tannah. 


So the Viceroy he banished 
Nephew from the state of Pannah, 
Murder cannot be permitted 
Underneath the British bannah. 


Yet for him, their maharajah, 
Though he wasn’t worth an anna, 

Guileless natives still are weeping— 
Weeping in the state of Pannah, 


A PRETTY GIRL OF ITALY 
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ferred strawberry myself,” said the boy. 
“ However, that has little to do with the 
matter under discussion. I have already 
explained the possibility that my mental 
superiority may lead to more good, even 
of a moral kind, than your own moral 
superiority. As I was being spanked yester- 
day for some trivial reason—-so far as I 
remember something or other to do with 
my treatment of the cat—the thought 
occurred to me that I had as a matter 
of fact a strong inclination towards 
goodness, checked in my case not only 
by the physical pain which I was suffer- 
ing at the moment but to my dislike 
to the reputation of goodness. I do not 
wish to judge you harshly, Agnes, but 
unless I greatly misjudge you it is rather 
the reputation for goodness than the good- 
ness itself which is attractive to you.” 

“Tam always good,” said Agnes. 

“T know it,’ said the boy; “I know 
it. It is not of the fact but of the motive 
behind it that we are speaking. You like 
to be called good. You like your aunt 
to take you on her knee and pat your hair 
and say what a sweet little saint you are.” 

“You are always bad,” said Agnes. 

“Ton the other hand, 
do not want Aunt Eliza- 
beth to take me on her 
knee. I dislike these 
liberties. Ido not want 
her to call me a saint. 
Open praise only embar- 
rassesme. Ido not even 
want to receive rewards ; 
they come so perilous'y 
near to being of the 
nature of a bribe. It all 
goes to show that it is 
the reputation for good- 
ness and not the greater 
or less love of goodness 
in itself which is im- 
portant with us. It is 
a slight matter, but I 
think you said that 
the cook had made it 
vanilla because you were 
a good little girl. I 
should have preferred 
strawberry, but I would 
rather eat the vanilla 
than undergo the 
humiliation—I may say 
the degradation — of 
having it made straw- 
berry because I was a 
good little boy. My 
motives then are higher’ 
and purer than your 
own; that they have 
less beneficent results in 
practice is entirely due 
to present sociological 
conditions which I am 
unable to modify. I 
observe that the ice 
pudding is just coming 
out of the dining-room, 
and I am sorry to see 
that the pigs have 
eaten nearly all-of it. 
I will race you’ for the 
TES 

He won easily; and 
the butler very properly 
punished him for his 
ereediness by giving the 
whole of it to the little 
girl. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by M. Patterson. 
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EXCUSABLE 
An accident, Mrs. Miggs? Dear me! I’m very sorry. How did it happen? 


Well, you see, sir, | was going ’ome the other night, an’ it was very dark on our stair, an’ | thought I’d reached me own 
door, but when | knocked it wasn’t, an’ the man what opened the door thought | was ’is wife 
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Life im Sumnier Climes—As Seen by Oscar Wilson. 


THE PIAZZA, VENICE 
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A New Version of am Old Story—As Seen by Oscar Wilson. 
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THE BROKEN PITCHER 
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A MAN WHO WAS GIVEN 


Dover Street Studios 
MR. H. B. IRVING AS “RENE DELORME” 


(No. 239, 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MORE Q 


The theory of Mr. 

McClellan’s play is 
that of a man getting a 
second chance in_ life. 
René Delorme, brought up 
by respectable — peaple 
named Martine asa foster- 
son, is introduced to us as 
a drunkard. The Jury of 
Fate (disclosed above the 
rool of the cottage), de- 
cides to give him another 
chance. ‘Twenty-five years 
pass away, René has be- 
come a literary success, 
but he is really worthless 
in point of character. In 
the first place he filches 
from his fosterbrother’s 
son, Dayid Martine, a 
simple girl, Yvonne. The 
Jury of Fate punishes this 
crime by introducing 
another woman, an ad- 
venturess named Thérese, 
who deliberately ruins 
him. She does this not 
because she has any par- 
ticular grievance against 
René but symbolically as 
it were in the name of all 
the women he has made 


RENE DELORME (MR. H. B._ IRVI 


H 
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THE SUPPER SCENE IN DELORME'S 


The picture shows his wife, Madame Delorme (Miss Chrystal Herne), who is s# 


January 24, 1906] 


F HIS LIFE—“THE JURY OF FATE” 


Dover Street Studios 


IG) CONFRONTED BY THE GREAT JUDGE 


HOUSE AFTER 


THE FAILURE OF HIS PLAY 


to suffer in the course of 
his life. She crowns her 
triumph over him by 
coming to his house after 
the failure of one of his 
plays, not to insult his wife 
as he thinks but really 
to enjoy the pleasure of 
gloating over his wreck. 
The great judge gives him 
another warning ;_ but 
René goes from bad to 
worse until he ultimately 
attempts to wreck the 
works run by his foster- 
brother’s son, in whose 
office he is  baulked 
though he manages to 
shoot Yvonne dead before 
her faithful friend’s eyes. 
The last act takes place in 
a wood, where the grim 
avenger follows René 
and claims him as his own, 
The play is inspired by a 
deep ethical meaning even 
if it is not always carried 
out with equal skill 
dramatically, for Mr. 
McLellan is apt to be 
somewhat fond of melo- 
dramatic methods. 


Dover Street Studios 


inding on the extreme left facing her husband, on whose right sits his temptress, Thérese 
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MISS LILLAH McCARTHY AS 


THE TATLER 


AT THE SHAFTESBURY. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
“ THERESE ” 
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AN ANGEL ON THE STAGE—A NEW FASHION. 


The Popularity of Religious Plays.— 
The popularity of religion on the modern 
stage is very curious. I was correcting 
the proof in which I had written this w hen 
1 received from Mr. W. T. Stead a cutting 
from The Review of Reviews which opens : 
“There are many signs that the latent 
instinct of the English people for dramatic 
representations is about to blossom once 
again into expression.” Of course the play 
has its origin in religion, but the older 
critics of our own day were wont to object 
to anything approaching religion in a play 
just as they objected to “ problems.” Yet 
we have seen the enormous success 
of Everyman, which had a great 
vogue in America; we have had 
Miss Buckton’s EagerHeart revived, 
though so far not at a theatre; 
while another mystery play, The 
Interlude of Youth, hav- 
ing had a trial trip in 
the strenuous forcing 
frame of Bloomsbury, 
ventured on an alter- 
noon performance in the 
Great Queen Street 
Theatre at the hands of the English Drama 
Society, which promises Ghosts. 


“The Interlude of Youth.”—It was first 
prints in 1554, but the play itself is of 
much earlier date. The argument is this: 
Youth, possessed of wealth, calls to his aid 
to help him live Riot, who in turn sum- 
mons Pride as a worthy assistant, and 
Pride in turn brings his sister, Lady 
Luxury. Charity has pleaded in vain with 
Youth to mend his ways and forsake the 


pomps and vanities and turn towards 
religious life. Youth flouts Charity, who 
is bound in chains by Riot and Pride. 


Campbell & Gray 
MR. RICHARD GREEN 


As Aubrey Fane in Fenella at the Coliseum 


They then accompany Youth and Lady 
Luxury to a neighbouring tavern. Charity 
has a sister, Humility, who, finding Charity 
bound, undoes her chains, and together 
they await the return of Youth from the 
tavern. Coming back a little in advance 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


THE ANGEL IN ‘THE INTERLUDE OF YOUTH” 


of his boon companions, Riot and Pride, 
Youth is eventually prevailed upon to 
forsake them. They leave him in disgust 
and Charity gives him a Bible, while 
Humility gives him her own rosary, and 
Youth is received into the arms of the 
Church as represented by an angel. 


Other Efforts in Serious Drama.—Strauss 
and Munich have pedestalled Salome, and 
I notice too that Maeterlinck’s very curious 
\fonna Vanna, smuggled to the notice of 
London in Bayswater, has been put on 
for commercial purposes in America with 
Miss Nance O'Neil as the heroine. Mr. 
McLellan’s Jury of Fate, which forms me 
subject of my double page this week, i 
another case in point, for if it is aly 
melodrama after all it makes a brave show 
as-an excursus in ethics. 


‘An Enemy of the People.” —A notable 
indication of the trend of the times is the 
fact that Ibsen’s fine play—which is of 
special interest to English playgoers at 
this moment—was revived by Mr. Tree on 
Thursday night. Few modern plays are 
so stimulating. When Mr. Tree did it 
first on that sunny alternoon in June, 1893, 
the older brigade of critics were still strong, 
and seemed to regard the production as an 
earnest merely of Mr. Tree’s artistry. Per- 
haps it was artistry then, but since that 
period the playgoer has moved forward— 
has not the Court Theatre come to stay? 
These efforts are successful not because 
people are becoming goody-goody but 
because they want to be interested, and 
half the so-called [rivolities only bere them. 


Royalty Attractions. — The Royalty 
Theatre is having a very successful French 
season. Le Paon and Cabotins, two 
excellent comedies in which M. de I’éraudy 
and Mdlle. Marie Leconte appeared, 
brought together very large and appre- 
ciative audiences last week. The recon- 
structed and redecorated house, too, has 
much to do in providing comfort 
and therefore additional attraction for 
audiences. 
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A New Rosaliad.—The production of 
As You Like It at the St. James's is not all 
it might be, but it proves one thing, that 
Miss Braithwaite is a delightful Rosalin« 
with a real sense of humour—a quality 
which she has developed quite recently, 
especially in Dr. Wake's Patient. Mr. 
Mollison’s Melancholy Jacques is some- 
what conventional, ard the stage-manage- 
ment might be better—but Miss Braith- 
waite is charming. [Iam glad to hear 
that A Midsummer Night's Dream is 
doing well at the Adelphi, for it is 
put on with great care. One of the 
best things in it is the Fairy of Miss 
Roxy Barton—a newcomer I think. 


The Follies.—The brilliant 
Follies return to the Queen's 
Hall for their fourth series of 


matinées on February 1 and will 
remain there till IFeb- 
ruary 24. They are now 
performing at the Mid- 
land Hotel ‘Theatre, 
Manchester. This clever 
combination is always welcome in London, 
where good afternoon entertainments are 
difficult to get. 


Miss Violet Lloyd.—I! was very glad to 
see Miss Lloyd the other night in Miss 
Carrie Moore's part in The Blue Moon at 
the Lyric, for she is always bright and 
bracing. She became an excellent follow 
on at the Gaiety alter poor little Katie 
Seymour, who should never have left 
Mr. Edwardes’s banner. In The Blue Moon 
Miss Lloyd is excellent. Her sister, 
Florence—by far the most plausible boy 
on the stage—has been scoring in Aus- 
tralia in various parts. 


Ellis & Wa'ery 
“ MISS VIOLET LLOYD 


As the maid in The Blue Moon at the Lyric 
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Lizzi: Caswall Smith 


‘oR Oia, 
In The Interlude of Youth 


A Scala Revival—Where Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson has failed Mr. W. W. Kelly 
hopes to succeed with his Olympic produc- 
tion of nearly fifteen years ago. A Royal 
Divorce has been e laborately staged and 
carefully rehearsed, while the last act has 
been entirely re writte n for this production. 
Mr. Frank Lister's Napoleon is good, and 
a really. fine study of Josephine is given by 
Miss Edith Cole, whose stately grace and 
self-possession scored heavily for the 
success of the play. Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, 
Miss Mary Jerrold, and Mr. Norman Par- 
triege are excellent in the parts of Maric 
Louise, Stephanie, and General Augereau. 
One of the best character sketches was 
afforded by Mr. T. P. Haynes as the 
drunken innkeeper at Genappe. 


‘‘Alma Mater.”—That a pretty young 
woman should love a handsome man and 
in his prolonged absence give her promise 
to marry another and cause a deal of 
trouble thereby is a very old theme for 
playwright and noyelist alike. It is the 
skeleton of the plot used by Victor Ste- 
phany in Alma Mater, staged at Great 
Queen Street by the German company a 
few nights ago. It is entertaining. 


Captain Fraser.—Captain Fraser, the 
hero of The Cingalee case, has made 
another hit with a new burlesque produced 
by amateurs in India. The army seems a 
very favourable forcing frame for drama- 
tists. Was not Mr. Gilbert at one time a 
bold militia officer (in a kilt !)? Then 
we have Captain Marshall and Captain 
Basil Hood. Perhaps Captain Fraser's 
work may yet be seen in a London theatre. 


“KING FREDERICK'S OWN ”"— 


MISS EDITH COLE 


As the Empress Josephine in A Royal Divorce at the Scala 


A Clown.—Anderson, the successor of 
the famous Marceline at the Hippodrome, 
is the youngest son of the renowned Bob 
Anderson (now eighty-five years of age), 
who retired from the circus ring thirty 


: Pugh 
THE HIPPODROME CLOWN, ANDY 


years ago. Clown Anderson made his 
first appearance at Edinburgh as a “ girl 
jockey rider” in a travelling circus. He 
has been all over the world and was at 
one time with Frank Fillis’s South African 
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A BURLESQUE BY CAPTAIN FRASER, THE HERO OF 
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Lizzie Caswall Smith 


‘*CHARITY ” 
In The Interlude of Youth 


to the natives in 
He has had no teaching, and 
to here- 


show, and “clowned”’ 
Buluwayo. 
ascribes his agility and humour 


ditary instinct. He claims to be the 
pioneer ol pantomimic clowning ; that is 
to say, “dumb” foolery as applied to the 


particular direction in which the art of a 
circus clown is shown. 


A Famine.—I have pointed out more 
than once in these columns how few clever 
girls are coming upon the stage, especially 
in musical comedy. Probably not a single 
womanis the chief draw at any of these ven- 
tures at present. On the other hand, there 
are some competent comedians -— Willie 
Idouin, Teddy Payne, George Grayes, to 
name but a few. This is all the mo-e 
curious in view of the fact that women are 
making such progress in most of the new 
activities they are pursuing. I am prompted 
to make these remarks by reason of The 
Little Cherub, where none of the girls can 
approach Miss -vie Greene in real aptitude 
for her art. 


The Picture Post Card.—A very clever 
American comédienne lamenting the fact 
at the first night of The Little Cherub 

declared to me that managers do not want 
cece: women, they merely care for a pretty 
face, and she further declared that the 
picture post card has brought this about. 
There are some girls whose faces are 
known through this medium from Land's 
End to John. o’ Groats but who have the 
tiniest talent. I never see them without 
wondering how an audience can staud 
them. Asa matter of fact audiences do ; 
that is where the clever manager comes in. 


“THE CINGALEE" CASE 
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A Favourite in Society.—lLady 
Helen Gordon - Lennox is the 
youngest and only unmarried 
daughter of the present Duke of 
Richmond. Though only nineteen 
years. old she has before now acted 
as hostess for her father both at 
Goodwood and at Gordon Castle. 
Fair and petite like all her sisters, 
Lady Helen is a great favourite in 
society and is considered to have a 
great likeness to her cousin, Miss 
Ivy Gordon-Lennox. She often goes 
out with her sister, Lady Muriel 
Beckwith, who is probably the most 
youthful chaperon in society, being 
only twenty-one years of age. 


Lady Cunard.—Clever and attrac- 
tive, with an abundance of tact, Lady 
Cunard has had a successful career 
in society since she married Sir Bache 
a few years ago. It is not generally 
known that she refused to be a 
princess, but I am assured by a 
compatriot of hers that Prince 
Poniatowski once proposed to her 
and was rejected without hesitation. 
As Miss Maud Burke “of San Fran- 
cisco” she was not exactly beau- 
tiful, but there was a-piquancy about 
her which was very attractive and 
she always dressed rather stylishly. 
In her early days she was a great 
friend of Mrs. Forwood, at that 
time a Miss Wynkoop of New 
York, and it was through — this 
friendship she first met Sir Bache, 
who is half American himself. I 


believe he gets his curious Christian name from Philadelphian 
ancestors whose patronymic was Bache. 
an excellent hostess and is quite a business woman in her 
way. I am told that she understands 
more about stocks and shares than Mr. 
Drucker’s juvenile friend and that she has 
more than once come successfully out of a 


single-handed deal. 


Thomson 


THE COUNTESS OF TANKERVILLE 


Mother of the present earl and daughter of the 6th 


Duke of Manchester 


Lady Cunard makes 


Alice Hughes 
MISS PHYLLIS HERMIONE DREW DRURY 


The only daughter of Mr. F. S. E. Drury 


A Beautiful Englishwoman,— 
Princess Henry of Pless, whose 
father-in-law has just been raised 
to a German dukedom, is one of 
the most beautiful women in 
Ingland. As Miss Cornwallis West, 
her marriage fourteen years ago 
with Prince Henry of Pless, whom 
she met at her first ball, created 
a great sensation. Tall and fair, 
“Princess Daisy,” as she is known to 
her friends, possesses in addition to 
her exceptional beauty a_ lovely 
voice — and brains. Her father- 
in-law, Prince Henry NI. of 
Pless, is the owner of large 
territories and  yaluable mines 
in Silesia, being, in fact, reputed 
one of the three richest individuals 
in Germany, the other two being 
Fraulein Krupp and Baro'n 
Bleichréder, the Berlin banker. He 
has handed over Furstenburg, the 
ancestral castle, to his son and 
daughter-in-law, where they enter- 
tain their English friends every year 
in splendid fashion. 


Turning over a New Leaf.—Since 
his marriage the German Crown 
Prince has turned over a new leaf 
and is settling down strenuously. 
He is full of plans for developing 
his princely estate at Oels and has 
promised to double the salaries of 
his employes if they produce the best 
wheat and rye in Silesia. He talks 
of cultivating beet and manulac- 
turing sugar on his own land and 


has started building model cottages for his tenants. He says 
himself he ‘fis never so happy as when he has more work than 
he can get through,’ and that without work he “ begins to rust.” 


He has no taste whatever for military life 


Lafayete 


LADY HELEN GORDON-LENNOX 


The only unmarried daughter of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon and hostess of his palaces 
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but takes an 
questions. He is devoted to the Crown 
Princess, who exercises the greatest influ- 
ence not only on him but on all the Court. 


in social 


interest 


immense 


THE COUNTESS OF LUCAN 


Bingham and the Marchioness of Hamilton 


aie Wis 


Daughter of the 5th Duke of Richmond and mother of Lord 
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Captains Industry at Home—Sir Thomas Dewar. 


meer Em ena erg a pn 


Copyright of “ The Tatler" 


Like so many successful men he has found no time 
nd the world, Some account of his 
Sir Thomas is 


Sir Thomas Dewar is the managing director of the firm of John Dewar and Sons, Ltd., distillers, of Perth and London. 

as yet to get married, but he has travelled all over the British Empire, through the United States and Japan, and has been twice 

journeys is contained in A Ramble Round the World. He has also written on Prohtbition in the United States and his Experiences of the Gothenburg System. 
an all-round sportsman. He is a Conservative and has sat for five years as M.P. for the St. George's division of the Tower Hamlets 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


IN THE SUNNY SOUTH OF FRANCE KITTY AND | 


First Prize—Hon. Hilda Stourton, Hétel de Paris, Biarritz, France Second Prize—Miss Braby, Warren Rd., Guildford 


We pay each week the sum of ‘‘& Double Bridge," H. White, Allerton, Brad- 
ford. 

“JIndian Bullock Car," R. H. Umrigar, The 
Fort, Bombay. 

“Salt Works," G. A. Jacob, Kircachee India. 

‘‘Old Dcor at Newark Castle," Miss O. Rodger, 
Greenock. 

“The Dead Thrush,” E. W. Lifton, Barnwood 
Road, Gloucester. 

‘‘Moonlight,” W. Tresidder, Avenue Road, 


ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that 
week. All the letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, Tur TaTLer, Great New 
Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope 
except those we desire to retain for publication. For 


these we pay Acton. 
HALF-A-GUINEA “Breakers,” A. E. Relph, St. Gabriel's Road, 
j Brondesbury. 
each for the copyright. Every photograph must “On the Stour," H. L. Stanford, Bcsecmbe, 
have plainly written on the back the name and Hants. 


address of the sender and a clear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may be sent at one 
time. The negative is not required. It is a condition 
of this Competition that all photographs retained are 
the absolute copyright of THE TaTLer. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we 
have pleasure in highly commending the following 
subjects :— 


‘Bolton Abbey,” J. Maud, Farfield Road, 
Buttershaw, Bradford. 

‘«Grannie at Home,” W. H. Stapley, Warw'ck 
Avenue, Maida Hill. 

“Matterhorn and Riffel See,’ Miss Rickett, West 
Heath, Hampstead. 

“Elephants Bathing,” Miss J. Vickers, Cadogan 
Square. 

‘A Garden Stairway,” J. H. Willis, Southwell 
Lodge, Norwich. 

‘* Grapes,” Miss E. Webster, Parkstone, Dorset. 

“The ‘ Castle’ Geyser,” G. H. Bailey, Earlsfort 


“Victoria Falls,’ Captain Butler, Grosvenor 
Club, W. 

“ Tyersall," F. E. Romeny. 

“Tn Java," Captain Mitchell, Indo-China Steam 


Navigation Company. SUPPER-TIME Terrace, Dublin. 
‘““Two Friends," Dr. Gerhardt, Lutherstrasse, “Lucerne,” Miss N. B. Alder, Halidon, Berwick- 
Wittenberg. Third Prize--J. E. Maynard, Hartford House, Scarborough on-T weed. 


A NEW ZEALAND HOME ZEBRAS ON THEIR NATIVE SOIL 
F ourth Prize—W. F. Kennedy, Wellington, New Zealand Fifth Prize—Kenneth Campbell, P.O. Box 1,445, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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HOW THEY SELL STREET TOYS IN JAPAN 
A Toy Dealer im Ome of the Streets of ToKio. 


H.C. White & Co. 


This unique photograph shows a quaint method by which the wants of the ycungsters of Japan are catered for. Sir Frederick Treves, like all other travellers, has been 
immensely impressed by the child-life of Japan. In his recently-published volume, The Otker Side of the Lantern, he says: ‘‘The first thing that delights the traveller 
in the first town that he enters is neither houses nor shops, but tle children. There are the children he has learned to know by a hundred sketches and photographs, in 
whom he sees the living ideal of the famous Japanese doll. They toddle along dressed in the brilliant colours of toys. On their shaved heads is the same circle of hair 
the dolls affect, a thing like a mat made all of fringe, while they have the same brown lacquer eyes.” Later on describing Kyoto, the capital of old Japan, he says that 
each lane is thronged by ‘‘innumerable solemn children, some walking about full of the mere delight of the street, some with drums and flags playing at soldiers” 
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The Most Interesting Travel Book of the Season. 


To all lovers of travel and adventure as well as those who 

take an interest in geographical discovery the two volumes 
in which Captain Scott records the history of the Discovery 
expedition must have the greatest fascination. The story is told 


by Captain Scott in a plain, 
unvarnished, sailorlike fashion, 
and is profusely illustrated 
with photographs. 

Probably the most absorb- 
ing part of the narrative is 
that which begins — after 
the good ship, Discovery, has 
taken up her quarters in the 
bay westward of the moun- 
tains, Erebus and ‘Verror, dis- 
covered by Ross, hitherto the 
most southerly point reached 
by any explorer. Apart from 
the results obtained from 
scientific research by the 
various members of the party 
the most striking feat is that 
accomplished by Captain 
Scott himself. Accompanied 
by his two lieutenants, Mr. 
Shackleton and Dr. Wilson, he 
left the ship at the edge of the 
great ice barrier and _ pro- 
ceeded with sledges on a 
journey south, which occupied 
in all ninety-three days and 
tool him to a point 360 miles 
further south than any human 
being had hitherto been. One 
has only to consider the 
dangers which these three men 
faced in order to realise their 
indomitable pluck. Apart 
from the terrible rigour of the 
climate—the sleeping in sleep- 
ing bags always hard frozen:— 
they found it necessary to so 
curtail their food supply that 
the pangs of hunger were 
always present with them. 
Not only this, but had they 
failed—as they might so easily 
have done—amongst the ter- 
rible blizzards and fogs of this 
region to find the depots of 


216 33° 
urthest. South 8216 > 


lows F 


CAPTAIN SCOTT’S 


Reproduced from the map published with Captain Scott's Voyage of the ‘Discovery’ 


Captain Scott has shown us that this southern land teems 
with lofty mountains and rugged country. Beyond the furthest 
point reached as shown on the accompanying map was seen 
Mount Markham with a height of 15,100 [t., and still further 


“FURTHEST SOUTH” 


(Smith, Elder) 


food upon their return journey they must inevitably have 
perished. It was a terra incognita; they knew not what they 
had to face, they might have met with hitherto unknown 
animals of the greatest ferocity—in short, they took their lives 
in their hands in the service of science and their country. 


CAPTAIN SCOTT AND GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE 


south by east Mount Lonestall 
with a height of 10,350 ft. 

As far as the explorers 
could see beyond these two 
towering mountains there 
were other rugged ranges of 
the same forbidding character. 
Returning along the coast-line 
of this vast island or continent 
of Victoria Land Captain 
Scott spent another winter on 
the Discovery, and the follow- 
ing summer made a not less 
remarkable sledge voyage to 
the westward with the object 
of discovering the character of 
the vast unexplored country in 
that direction. 

On the southern excursion 
he travelled on the sea ice, 
which although rough and 
hummocky maintained very 
much the same level. On the 
western journey he proposed 
to ascend the great Ferrar 
glacier and make his way 
on to the tableland beyond. 
This time, with two members 
of his crew as companions, he 
made a journey covering 
725 miles, which occupied 
fifty-nine days. 

The party dragged their 
sledges over this wonderful 
glacier, the largest ever tra- 
versed by man, until a height 
of 7,000 ft. was reached, when, 
notwithstanding the biting 
cold which at one time neces- 
sitated their remaining for 
nine whole days in their 
sleeping bags, they proceeded 
for some distance ‘over the 
vast ice plateau which ex- 
tends towards the -interior of 
this forbidding Victoria Land. 


Forbidding indeed the country must have been, for it was 
found to be utterly deserted by all forms of life. The advent 
of the relief ships, Morning and Terra Nova, and their strenuous 
efforts to get the Discovery free of the sea ice, which had not 
then broken up as was expected, make a thrilling narrative, 
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“ DISCOVERY” 


and the interest is 
well maintained 
in the concluding 
chapters devoted 
to the great bar- 
rier ice, the cli- 
mate, geological 
observations, zo- 
ology, and other 
aspects of this 
frozen but none 
the less interest- 
ing area of our 
planet. 

Ite 1SpettOnabe 
hoped that Cap- 
tain Scott’s work 
will be continued 
either by himself 
or some equally 
fearless navigator 
and that some 
method of motor 
progression over 
the ice may be 
discovered so as 
to render such 
journeys less ar- 
dudus and to 
enable them to 
be pursued to a 
greater extent. 

G. Is. 
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Games, 


Current 


THE TATLER 


Sports, and Pastimes. 


ENGLAND V. WALES AT RICHMOND 


A run by Wales, who won by 16 points to 3 


Sport and the Election.—On the whole the electors have 
treated with impartiality those candidates who are distin- 


guished in some branch of sport. 


The victory, however, of 


Mr. Arthur Priestley hardly compensates for the defeat of Mr. 


Alfred Lyttelton, 
the most famous 
of all-round ath- 
letes. As Tue 
TaTLeR has ofli- 
cially no politics 
the subject of the 
General Election 
has to be treated 
gingerly, and it 
will be understood 
that the writer of 
these notes is 
neither a Free 
Trader nor Pro- 
tectionist, neither 
a Unionist nor a 
Home Ruler, and 
has no views on 


the Chinese or 
the education 
question. While 


feeling a genuine 
sympathy with 
him for his defeat 
at Leamington, 
there are many 
athletes, old and 
young, who prefer 
to think of Alfred 
Lyttelton the 
cricketer rather 
than of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton the politician. 


As a player of games Allred Lyttelton was the embodiment 
of those qualities which, if not exclusively English, are pecu- 


liarly prized by Englishmen. 
for England, Alfred Lyttelton’s rooms were pillaged by a 
thief who knew that their occupier was at Lord’s. In a 
delightful letter to The Times Mr. Lyttelton complained 
that his household goods might have been respected 
“while their owner was defending his country’s honour, 
in however humble a capacity, with the thermometer 
go deg. in the shade.” 1 am not sure that in some respects 
1 would not have preferred the “humble capacity ” to the 
great position of Secretary for the Colonies. As a cricketer 
Alfred Lyttelton was never in a false position. I do not 
think the same thing can be said of him during his 
career as a cabinet minister, when he was often called on 
to defend measures which, however necessary from a 
party point of view, were not always cricket. Of course 
the House of Commons is not a cricket field, and Alfred 
Lyttelton nodoubt was forced to realise the distinction 
between sporting opponents who play the game and 
political adversaries who are occasionally unscrupulous. 
Nevertheless, if it is really true that politics are inevitably 
demoralising, many of us will wish that this demoralising 
influence could find its victims elsewhere than among 
athletes. 


Years ago, when he was playing 


The Cup Ties—Perhaps it was the effect of the 
General Election, but Ican never remember the beginning 
of the cup ties proper exciting less interest than last 
Saturday week. The draw produced no dramatic 
meetings, and an air of absurdity was lent to the pro- 
ceedings when Aston Villa made a solemn journey to 
King’s Lynn to defeat a team a long way below the 
standard of the average old- boy club. As a matter of 
fact Aston Villa v. Old Malyernians would have been a 
much more equal contest. However, King’s Lynn under 
the existing conditions secured the right to meet the 
Vilia, and no one can blame them if they displayed more 
valour than discretion. Every club must have a begin- 
ning, and there is no reason why the centre of gravity of 
the football world should not change from Warwickshire 
to Norfolk. Politically midland stock is not booming, 
particularly at the present moment, and evil days may 
be in store for even Birmingham football. 


The Unconverted R.U.—JIn spite of Mr. Harnett’s 
conversion to the necessity for the League system in 
Rugby football I doubt if there is any wholesale repent- 
ance in the English Rugby Union for their misdeeds of 


the past. No real. revival has been aroused by the visit of the 


New Zealanders. 


It is true that against Wales the Selection 


Committee so far departed from their former methods as to 
pick a team practically composed of players from West of 


THE PELOTA-PLAYERS AT OLYMPIA 


The illustration shows the six Spaniards who are giving exhibitions of their national game at Olympia. 
ground is the specially-erected wall against which the ball is slung by the curious hook-shaped basket rackets strapped 
to the right hand of each player 


England clubs 
who, we have so 
often been told, are 
the only Inglish- 


men capable of 
beating a Welsh 
side, but their 


departure was an 
evidence of weak- 
ness rather than of 
contrition. How- 
ever successful 
western clubs may 
have been against 
Welsh teams I] 
cannot see how 
the Selection Com- 
mittee with any 
show of logic 
could have picked 
England’s team 
purely from De- 
vonshire, Glouces- 
ter, and Cornwall. 
In the last few 
years the west has 
been given ample 
opportunities of 
proving its worth 
in trial matches, 
and in most. of 
these matches it 
has been a dismal 
failure. aera 


In the back- 


matches may be useless as a real test of football merit, but as 
long as they are played the selectors are bound to be influenced 
by them. 


Nias 


LONDON HOSPITAL V. SPORTING CLUB UNIVERSITAIRE DE FRANCE 


A fast Rugby game which ended in a victory for the former by 19 points to 3 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Commercial Japan.—Young Japan is 
nothing if not practical. There is little 
doubt that at no far distant date she will 
be a formidable rival in American and 
European markets. In commercial paper 
for typewriting and copying purposes she 
has already established a reputation. 
In the specimen of furniture which 
we illustrate the readiness of the 
Eastern craftsman to assimilate 
Western ideas is strikingly shown. 
The elaborate carving, ornate and 
intricately beautiful, is without 
doubt such as only an Oriental 
designer could have conceived, but 
the general design of the piece is 
European. The knee-hole and the 
pedestal wings suggest the City 
man’s writing table. The artistic 
mind of the designer conceived a 
poetic environment for the paper 
basket, and the open space seems 
designed for that prosaic use. ‘The 
top has nothing of the convenience 
of the American pattern with rolling 
shutter, but there is more likelihood 
that its design is for stationery and 
accessories rather than for bric-a-brac. 
If one supposes the piece to be a side- 
board and the open space to hold a 


big vase in lieu of paper basket, 
what is the knee-hole for? One is 


driven back to the first conclusion 
that it is an early Japanese attempt 
to copy a writing table. It may 
have held the place of honour in 
some merchant’s sanctum at Yoko- 


hama. The wood is harder than 
teak, and altogether it is a very 


interesting piece of furniture. 


Made in Bombay.—“‘ Things are 
not what they seem” is very appli- 
cable to objects of art. It is espe- 
cially so in furniture and in china. 
In the latter when every European 
potter copied. Oriental designs the tyro 
often thinks his cups and saucers or his 
old dishes are Chinese because of the 
mandarins and grotesque departure from 
Western perspective. More often than not 


they are old Worcester or Bristol or 
Dresden. In furniture the same rule holds 
good. All is not Chippendale that Chip- 


pendale invokes. 
But a singularly 
curious inversion 
of the natural 
order. of things 
is when the West 


copies the East 
inart. We know 
that | Chippen- 


dale had Chinese 
notions running 
in his head in 
the days of Sir || 
William Cham- 

bers and the 

pagoda at Kew || 


SONIC ON, 


when he intro- 
duced Chinese 
fretwork  pat- 


terns in his tables 
and chairs. But 
in the Victoria 
and Albert 
Museum is a re- 
markable chair 
made of  rose- 
wood, about the 
year 1800, which 
is of [European || 
design carved in 
relief with 
honeysuckle con- 


not unlike an English adaptation of Empire 
style. But to the bewilderment of the 
collector it was made in Bombay. When 
craftsmen take to copying each other's 
national characteristics the amateur mind 


is ‘confusion worse confounded.” 


WRITING TABLE ELABORATELY CARVED—MODERN 


JAPANESE 
In the possession of C. W. Bach, Esq., Rochdale 


A Fine old Settle.__We are enabled to 
reproduce a good specimen of finely-carved 
oak which was formerly in the possession 
of an old family in Devonshire. The 
magnificence of the decoration and the 
elaboration of the carving, in particular 
the spirited modelling of the figures in the 
groups in the two panels, betray a foreign 


hand. The style of the design and its 
general character are strongly suggestive 
of the Italian manner. Such pieces, how- 
ever, both in the old French and Italian 
schools, were more frequently carved in 
lime or in chestnut as these woods admit 
of a freer scope for carved delicacies 
than the hard wood of the oak. In 
Renaissance days Italian marriage 
coffers had designs of similar motif 
upon them. T he same strength and 
massive grandeur of carved arm 
and grotesque terminals as feet are 
observed in the seigneurial chairs of 
state which, when the Renaissance 
spirit penetrated Holland, were 
largely imitated in the Low Coun- 


tries. [he modern wood-carver on 
the Continent has drawn largely 
upon these old models, and many 


replicas of old styles exist, but a 


piece such as this ‘Swi’ a lang pedi- 
gree” should delight the heart of its 
possessor. 


Nests of Drawers.—It is not 
known who invented the drawer as 
we now use it in modern furniture 
The name of the mechanical genius 
who originated this convenient slid- 
ing box in grooves is as unknown 
as that of him who invented scissors. 
The Chinese from time immemorial 
have had miniature sets of drawers 
with lac and carved ivory decora- 
tions. Japan supplies the ‘European 
markets with elaborate cabinets for 
trinkets and minute belongings dear 
to the female mind. To-day a wave 
of order seems to have come over 
the English race—we had almost said 
the English-speaking race—for much 
of the inventions to set men’s para- 
phernalia in order comes [from 
America. The thousand and one 
devices for storing letters, for re- 
cording correspondence, the card index 
with all its ramifications, and the sym- 
metrically-arranged cabinets with drop- 
down fronts and mechanical simplicities, 
are one and all designed to lay low that 


many-headed monster, Disorder. ‘* Wake 
up, England,’ has caught on, to use a 


We are e nothing as business 
men if we are 


not neat. It is 


colloquialism. 


a good © sign. 
The elasticity of 
the new inven- 
tions isa marked 
feature. The 
drawer.,.is not 
designed <to con- 
ceal things but 
to store them in 
proper order. 
Contrivances 
with this in view 
are largely used. 
Ledgers that de- 


MOM: DIKAL 


part from  cast- 
iron grooves 
with detachable 
leaves for inser- 
tion, desks that 
swing into 
position and 
show the mer- 


chant or his 
manager <a 


bird's-eye — view 
of things, and 


drawers that 
really are tidy, 
show that if we 
are on the down 


ventional design 
and in character 


OLD 


OAK SETTLE CARVED IN 
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grade we are 


dying hard. A.H. 
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“VEE-CEE” 


STRATEGY 


THE TATLER 


PROBLEMS. 


Z1OO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Six strategy prob'ems have already appeared in “ The Tatler’s” 


fssues of December 13, 20, 27, and January 3, 10, and 17 


Replies must be sent in on the corresponding coupons to be found in those issues, and the envelopes marked ‘‘ Strategy Competition” 
Any of the back numbers required can te had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on ihe plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


Ip Problem No. 4 certain moves were stated with the sole 

purpose of giving clearness to the few simple yet funda- 
Several competitors were 
losing sight of the rules in working out their solutions. 
careful working out that problem is recommended as it will 
serve as a guide to others which will be appearing. 


mental rules for playing ‘‘ Vee-Cee.” 


the fact that a large number 
of reacers, especially our 
Indian readers, have written 
requesting an extension of 
the dates for sending in the 
problems, the [Editor has 
decided to accept all solutions 
of problems during the whole 
series on any dale up to and 
including A pril 17 and extra 


days of grace for foreign 
com pelitors. 

The Editor is glad to 
find that this novel and 
unique . Competition — is 
arousing so much interest 
and is therefore desirous 


of meeting the wishes of 
all competitors. 

It ‘is particularly re- 
vuested, however, — that 
competitors should send in 
solutions immediately they 


“Ssaavds 


have worked them out to 
allow the adjudicator as 
much time as possible 


to examine them. An 
enormous amount of work 
is involved in judging, and 
although the extension 
desired is gladly made yet 
it will be understood that 
by sending solutions in 
gradually it will greatly 
facilitate examination. 
“Vee-Cee,’ a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 


Our 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. Tue Parier will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of J. and two prizes of 43 
and #2 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It~ must be 
understood that no one can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of -a lower prize 
may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly, and no alternatives 
can be accepted. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the I ditor 
will other solutions be considered. — It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 


All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym — of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up ” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 


Red to play. Black to secure final advantage. 
part of Black to secure this result ? 


The 


Owing to 


CAMP eo CLUBS. 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 7 


coupon placed in another part of ‘The Tatler” 


the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one ansiwer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of uote 


paper. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 4, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tarter, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,’ must be 
delivered not Jater than first post on 
Monday, February 5. 


Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Righteent Series) 


This popular actor may well cry, ‘‘ Eureka!” 
In the swamps of Tibet he has found the Gazeka. 


A boat, a vehicle. a dance, 
This single word stands for the three. 


im 


n 


This comprehensive little word 
Deno.-es entire futurity. 


The fashionable set are wont to gaze on 
This form of entercainment in tue season. 


es) 


4. If vou would win a victory 
Bold and courageous must you be. 


5. lll-favoured in comparative degree. 


o 


This Topsy was as certain as could Le. 


N.B.— The initial and last letters of lights 4, 5, and 6 
fall outside the uprights. 
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How many moves does it take on the 
Show final positions of the armies on blank 


founded on the recognised tactics of armies striving for possession 
of a railway system passing through their field of operations. It 
will be remembered that in both the recent wars—our own in 
Africa and the Russo-Japanese in Manchunia—the control of the 
railway was the object striven for, and which once secured gave 
the advantage to the army holding it. 


The Great Central Rail- 
way Company’s system has 
been selected as the field 
of operations for players 
owing to its unique geo- 
graphical position. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
plavers. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THe 


TatLer. The pnze will 
be selected from one of 
these. The © successful 


competitor’s wishes will be 
studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. ‘To those 
who take second and third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given. THE TAaTLErR 
will also award numerous 
consolation prizes for merit 
in play. 

The Compe tition began 
in Tue Tater's issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on March 31, 1g06. 

The Editor has secured 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final in 
all matters relating thereto. 


a 
io} 
Zz 
° 
= 
ES 
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CAMP 9 


also 


Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Eighteenth Series) 


Teer Ae NG Asse OEM ee ys 
2, H. .j EXARCH | E 
a EVA OV MR ean oA 
4. P oO oO R 
5. P E i 
(Hse E D oO 
7. N A N Cc Y 
" { ORIOLE } 
8 E ( REVERSED | Oo 
Omi Ae alent At), 
Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Ajax, Amond, A. E. H., Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Aaron, 


Ashbury, Almeria, Abbess, Ajandz Abacus, Arosa, Bulbul, 
Bebena, Bimbo, Box, Bandy, Bafford, Bicho-Feo, Brutus, 
Bub, Badger, Boops, Bercon, Bryn, Blackie, B ossie, 
Black-rcck, Bottler, Coz, Comfort, Cros:jack, Chips, 
Colleen, Carge, Cigarette, Chiria, Clan-Chattan, Clover, 

Chance, Coclic, Corsb Caldan, Cuthbert, Carrick-Duff, 
hippies Colney-Hatch, Co-binicre, Doaty, Dita, Duinps, 
, Dolabella, Doune, Daddy, Dignity, Doge, 
nos, Ebor, Elim, nbank, Eliot. Egmont, 
eranza,. Elms, verance, TI ergy, Fog, 


ki, Fluffy, 


a Florodora, Fidelia, Freda, Farine, Gabriel, 
Gopher, Geomat, Gwynfa, Glevum, Gy Godirey, 
Glycin, Heath, Hope, Hati, Hoopoe, Hec Hard-up, 
Tgnota, Islander, Jap, Joey B., Jasmin, Justina, Jol er, 


Jacko, Judy, Ki-wi, Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Keewee, Kempsey, 
Kwati, Lorelei, L.wson, Lancaster. Leep, Lennie, Marie, 
Morceau, Mojam, Mother-bunch, Marion, Mudjekeewis, 
Manuse“ipt, Marvel, Madju, Mars, Mink, Merry-monl, 
Mrs. Pinap, Meander, Maelfran, M. L. H., Nctserp, 
Novice, Nibs, Orion, Owlet, Owen, Ouard, Oak, Orchic, 
Puck, Pelham, Phanta, Paddy, Peugeot, Pop, Prgle’, 
Primavere, Pedagogue, Pinger, Pongo, P: cdi im, Pelican, 
Puppy, Poor Mama, Quixot, Quill, Ryde, Roc, Roma, hiia, 
Regina, Roy, Rehtam, Sikrip, Spe ‘edwell, salmon, St. 
Quentin, Snipe, St. Mungo, Segontiun yard, South- 
over, She, Sunny Jim, Skerry, Square, Saxon, Sa, Tina, 
Toddy, Teelew, Tomwin, “Toy Truth, Teo 
Theoc, Tobias-John, T ivoli, Ubiqu Vad 

Viciori, Vinna, Violette, 
tuh, Waimate, Wyst, 

Wear, Wimble, Westwind, Yellow, Yetmar, 
Zeus, Zimmy, Zyzy, Zany. 


Windsor, Ww yne “Il, Ww ilmer, aw ilcet, 
Yoko, Zulu, 
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Lonpon. 
y Dear Priscitva,—For the fortunate 
= few who are able to follow their 


own sweet wills to the sunny south most 
charming frocks are being evolved from 
the finest of sheer linens and filmy muslins 
exquisitely embroidered. . The broderie 


anglaise influence, which was so predomi-,-—beneath is of cobweb lawn inlet with... 


nant last season that I 
wonder we did not resort 
to buttonholing our own 
skins, is obviously upon the 
wane, a reaction only to 
be expected as the natural 
sequel to the delirious dic- 
tatorship it enjoyed last 
season. A frock which is 
going to accompany its 
owner to the Riviera for 
the tennis tournaments next 
month is made with a 
double skirt, the lower part 
completed by a severe hem, 
relieved at intervals witha 
conventional ornament or 
spray embroidered in relief. 
The upper skirt is edged 
with a double row of 
minute vandykes solidly 
buttonholed at the edge, 
whence delicate trails of 
conyentional | embroidery 
run upwards. I feel sure 
we shall vote solidly by 
and by for hem - stitched 
elfects on our new cottons 
and muslins, both plain 
and combined with em- 
broidery, a development for 
which, having regard to the 
destructive genius of the 
average washerwoman, we 
may well rejoice. One 
muslin—or even seyeral— 
alas brings spring no nearer 
than the proverbial one 
swallow, and being con- 
strained to cater for the 
requirements of the moment 
I have just ordered my- 
self a replica of a sweet 
aris frock possessing a 
long- drawn-out corselet 
skirt and a tiny bolero. 
The material is the palest 
putty-coloured cloth as soft 
and shiny almost as satin, 
and the poor tailor sighed 
both deep and loud at the 


initial fitting because it 
took so much fixing to 
avoid creases and marks 


of all kinds. But he was 
so much an artist that at 
the finish he did not grudge 
the labour which had 
achieved so excellent an 
effect. The skirt is quite 
plain -except for the flat 
folds or pleats at the bottom, 
and the seams, which extend at the sides 
almost to the armpits, are “ lapped,” i.e., 
they look folded in and are stitched either 
side. The bolero is a tiny affair carried 
out in velvet to tone exactly, cut up into 
a series of battlements outlined with a 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


gold hair braid. The sleeves are nothing 
more than a couple of tabs, beneath which 
a full deep epaulette of lace springs—on 
the model it is Venetian, but I doubt if I 
shall achieve so much—and the remainder 
of the blouse or vest which reveals itself 


DINNER GOWN 


In pink crépe de chine embroidered and trimmed with lace (Redfern} 


insertion to match. Half its charm con- 
sists in the fact that the lace as nearly as 
possible tones with the cloth. 

Tam persuaded that an Empire evening 
frock will never be mine, but by way of 
compromise I have resolved that tea gowns 
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in this fashion are not only practical but 


quite becoming even to the  lJuckless 
possessor of a figure which is neither 
willowy nor very young nor “ possessed of 
a presence.” Lovely pearl embroiderics are 
available for this purpose, and the opal 
and sapphire paillettes are respectively 
popular and very new, but 
personally I do not greatly 
care for much that glistens 
on anything that is to be 
worn earlier than the witch- 


ing hour of dinner. But 
there are such lovely 


printed chiffons and gauzes 
—those patterned with the 
[Impire wreath or plaques 
seem particularly appro- 
priate. 

Of course, Mrs. Adair is 
going strong. She has re- 
cently introduced, amongst 
other things, a perfectly 
delicious | scent — Ganesh 
Indiana—which is becom- 
ing quite the rage; but 
happily it will never get 
really common as it costs 
12s. 6d. the bottle. And 
let me tell you that for 
keeping your face fresh and 
cool - looking even after 
dancing for hours there is 
nothing like her Poudre de 
Perle Tin, of which you can 
get a box—either white, 
cream, or pink—for 5s. 6d. 
Personally I am_ feeling 
grateful to the high priestess 
of beauty at go, New Bon¢ 
Street, W., for having re: 
stored to me in my old ag¢ 
a childlike freshness and 
softness of complexion by 
means of her IEpidermis 
Cream, a wonderful pre- 
paration which has entirely 
cured the suggestion of 
scaliness which was begin- 
ning to distress me so. 

3ut that is the comfort 
of consulting Mrs. Adair. 
She knows what one wants 
and does not have to ex- 
periment with half-a-dozen 
things before she hits on 
the right one. Two other 
specialities of which you 
may be glad to hear are 
the Ganesh Mask, which 
protects the face when 
motoring or can be worn 
atnight with great benefit ; 
the Ganesh Reducing 
Belt is also to be worn at 
night, and as its name 
implies it affects the wearer 
just in, the right place 
and effects a cure without 
further troubie. A few measures taken at 
this time of year in the interests of one’s 
appearance bear excellent fruit; hence am 
going to have my eyes and eyelids braced 
and made beautiful by Mrs. Adair’s unique 
“tapping” treatment.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


A New Idea for Motorists is the substi- 
tution of a handsomely patterned Brussels 
lace veil in place of the ubiquitous coil of 
gossamer or chiffon which has been so 
universally adopted by all sorts and con- 
ditions of women whose only qualification 
to be dubbed motorists is an occasional 
pennyworth on a motor omnibus. For 
winter wear, however, these lace veils may 
be most advantageously worn over and in 
addition to the plain curtain of chiffon. 
In this case they are gathered in the centre 
and allixed to the top of the cap or toque ; 
when driving the double lace efficiently 
protects the face, whilst under other cir- 
cumstances it can be thrown back, when it 
forms quite an effective cache-peigne. 


The Doom of the Belt would really 
seem to have arrived had not the god in 
the machine devised for it a new sphere 
and mission of usefulness. In its latest 
development it takes the form of a deep 
corselet, not unlike a corset in brief 
actually, wherewith I doubt not the small 
dressmaker will eke out her own capa- 
bilities and persuade her client that if the 
gown be not the real thing it will 
look very like it. And, after all, that 
satisfies a great many people. 


The Smartest Corselet 
Frocks will keep them- 
selves as far as possible 
aloof from the 
natural tempta- 
tion afforded by 
the style of an 
* effective con- 
trast.” In other 
words, the idea is 
to have the laces 
and chiffons, 
lawns and tissues, 
forming the tops 
almost in_ strict 
conformity with 
the colouring of 
the skirt. Where 
the lace is of a 
different tone, 
however, it 1s 
brought into the 
picture so to speak 
by means of strap- 
pings of the cloth 
or other material. 

It is probable, 
however, that the 
advance of spring 
will bring with it 
a certain measure 
of release from 
this unwritten 
law, especially as : 
we are promised a 
all manner of 
bright and vivid 
shades in dress 
materials by and 
by. 

A charming gown in sea-green chiffon 
velours is fastened with a belted bodice, 
while two fairly wide bands of the velvet 
carried bretelle fashion over the shoulders 
with two flat pieces applied in’ the’ con- 
trary direction back and front give it a 
sort of pinafore effect, the square thus 
formed being filled in with a soft lace 
chemisette. The  bretelles are trimmed 
with very soft Beauvais embroidery in 
soft pinks and bronze-brown tints. The 
skirt is plain and full, finished with two 
‘bias bands of the chiffon velvet, the sleeves 
being of the smallest and most unassum- 
ing description. 


A Furry Renaissance.—It is curious so 
late in the year—the winter year that is— 
to see how much more fur is being used to 
trim evening frocks than it was a month 
or two back. There have been one or 
two particularly smart stage frocks thus 
adorned recently which have possibly 
given an impetus to an always charming 
but costly fancy. 

The chic gown-builder, however, is not 
content with the plain borderings and 
stoles or revers of fur but is devising the 
most fanciful “ motifs,” if I may be allowed 
the word in this connection, in chinchilla 
and ermine and even seal, pelts whose 
texture and character render them parti- 
cularly adaptable. 


TWO CHARMING DEMI-BLOUSES 


In pale pink chiffon and embroidered velvet and lace 


Woollen Lace and Embroideries in 
exquisite colourings are amongst the 
prettiest of seasonable trimmings. I have 
had occasion to speak of model gowns 
embroidered by hand in this material, 
but the idea is now becoming more 
general and is likely to remain with us in 
practical form for some time to come. 
The Parisienne, who is nothing if not 
whole-hearted in her likes and dislikes, has 
given unqualified approval to this novelty, 
a striking instance being afforded by a 
model in which a complete robe of woollen 
lace is utilised upon a fine cloth of corre- 
sponding hue. 
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Mechlin Lace and Coarse Net are likely 
to be seen a great deal in juxtaposition. 
The combination is as chic as it is new, 
and Mechlin bids fair to become as popular 
a craze as the Valenciennes of a season 
ago. A charming tea gown which | have 
lately seen was of the said plain net de- 
cidedly coarse in the mesh, built on a 
foundation of white washing satin and 
trimmed with apparently illimitable quan- 
tities of creamy Mechlin lace, completed 
with a very effective stole of bright-hued 
chiné silk; with a vague hint of black 
conveyed, I know not how, it more than 
justifies its originator’s daring. 


A Velvet Roll Collar of insignificant 
dimensions is a characteristic of the newest 
lace and net blouses. It may be carried 
out in a contrasting shade of chiffon velvet, 
or in the case of a painted net 
blouse, in the muance most 
approximately harmonising. The 

belt should be of velvet to 
match. 

For Spring 
Wear skirts of grey 
and pepper - and - 
salt cross-bar tweed 
will be a _ very 
popular feature 
accompanied — by 
black silk coats; 
with coloured tar- 
tans a coat of plain 
cloth seems some- 
how in better taste. 
The new skirts are 
mostly _ panel- 
pleated, and there 
is a tendency to 
‘trim them at the 
od bottom with three 
graduated — strap- 
pings of silk or 
cloth corresponding 
to the coat. 


Not Strictly New, perhaps, but 
4 very charming is a gown worn 
recently at a fashionable re- 
staurant of white chiffon speckled 
with black, the “ grey” impression 
thus created broken at intervals 
with soft pinkish-mauve flowers. 
The skirt was split up in panels 
by means of soft “snowball” insertions, 
the general effect tending to length and 
grace of line. The belt wasa very deep 
one, reaching as high in fact as the 
average corselet and shaded from 
mauve to pink. Rather a sweet idea 
in a grande toilette was a sort of 
Watteau drapery—an old lace shawl 
being requisitioned for the purpose | 
imagine—lalling in pleats from the 
shoulders and reaching about half-way 
down the trained skurt. 


Broader Brims would seem a feature 
of the very early spring hats, and to 
women whose features are at all inclined to 
the severe type this should be a welcome 
communication. A new “sailor” on these 
lines is already popular, possessing a flat 
brim instead of the Breton curve. It is 
frequently trimmed with straw rosettes and 
bows instead of ribbon or flowers, and is 
neat in petunia or dull moss green. 


Between - season Toques are being 
largely constructed of carelessly pinked 
ruches of soft silk, and in these also the 
continuation of the. favourite winter 
shades—petunia, violet, green, and Lronze- 
brown—seems assured. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—_-WEEK BY WEER. 


Sport in Italy.—Two important racing 
events will be held this year down south, 
viz., the Florio Cup race on the Brescia 
Circuit in Lombardy and the Florio 
Trophy race in Sicily. Apart from the 
attractions of the racing itself the districts 
have many others for the motor tourist, 
and the run to Brescia in particular is 
one to be commended. The scenery in 
the 


Italian lake district is indescribably 


THE 28-H.P. STANDARD PIPE CAR 


beautiful, and the region can be con- 
veniently visited by motor car. Sicily is 
more adventurous ground, but it is stated 
that the motorist can find plenty of good 
roads there. 


Intelligent Magistrates.—Judging by 
the lengthy lists published by the Auto- 
mobile Club of magistrates who openly 
protest against police traps and other 
iniquitous methods of harassing moto- 
tists a great change is coming over the 
magisterial mind, | and the example of 
so many well-known men cannot but 
have a good effect on other local dispen- 
sers of justice. Revolutionary changes 
seem to be the order of the day just 
now, and we appear to be losing the 
faculty of being surprised. One of these 
days Bouioys we may find police traps 
and the speed limit abolished. 


The Petrol Supply.—It seems impos- 
sible to stir up interest on the subject 
of the future of petrol supply, and vet 
in the opinion of many clever men 
a time may soon come when the price 


of the fluid will go up enormously 
owing to the demand exceeding the 


supply. We are to a large extent at 
the mercy of the oil kings, and as the 
production of petrol means the manu- 
facture at the same time of vast 
quantities of other products which do 
not find such a ready sale, the makers 
will eventually be practically compelled 
to limit the supply of petrol or else 
put up the prices. Manufacturers and 
inventors should set themselves to pre- 
pare for an eventuality which may compel 
them to use alcohol or paraffin instead of 
petrol. 


Shows. —The Brussels show was opened 
successfully last week and made a very 
good impression; a show is also in pro- 
gress at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, and 
on January 26 the Crystal Palace show 
will open. Big shows are now being held 


in America also, and early next month 
motor exhibitions will be held in Germany, 
Italy, and Austria. These give a very 
good idea of the extraordinary progress of 
automobilism all over the world. 


The Middleton Hub.—The Automobile 
Club has now issued its official report of 
the 4,000 miles trial of the Middleton 
pneumatic hub held from November 21 to 


NOW TOURING THE PROVINCES 


December 22. The document is too long 
to give in full, but the following points 
will summarise the judges’ findings: “ This 
is to certify that a set of Middleton pneu- 
matic hub wheels (fitted to and used on 
a 16-20-h.p. Florentia car) completed 


distance of 4,000 miles under ordinary 
touring conditions and under the con- 
tinuous observation of officials appointed 


by the club. After the completion of the 


had been ground to powder. The pneu- 
matic tube supporting discs showed no: 
wear. Of the pneumatic tubes three were 
replaced during the trial and one lasted 
throughout the. trial ; its condition justifies 
the expectation that its mileage might 
have been considerably extended before 
failure. Of the three tubes which failed 
one had been run 6! miles deflated (on 
December 1, 1905) and was then replaced. 
This tube does not appear to have 
been worn through, and at the time of 
the examination still held air put into: 
it after removal. The fact that 
a wheel may be run with a deflated 
tube is one of interest to the user, espe- 
cially as it appears that the tube is not 
damaged by running a few miles in 
that condition and the fact of its being 
deflated is not readily detected by 
those riding onthe car. This points to 
the importance of the part played by the 
solid rubber tyre in connection with this 
device and leads to the suggestion that 
the true way to test the ellicacy of the 
pneumatic hub would be to try it in 
conjunction with iron tyres.” 


Enterprising Methods.—In order to 
introduce the Pipe car to provincial 
agents and buyers the London Motor 
Garage Company's representative is at 
present “on tour’ with a very fine 
specimen of the 28-h.p. Standard Pipe 
car. Agents or buyers who would like 
to inspect this car are invited to write 
to the London Motor Garage Company, 
33-37, Wardour Street, London, W., for 
particulars, giving a ‘convenient date 
for the company’s representative to call 
upon them. The new works of the Pipe 
Motor Company in Brussels have been 
equipped with thoroughly modern and 
up-to-date plant, and are capable of 
turning out 600 cars per annum, 


The Great French Race.—Jhe Auto- 
mobile Club de France has just chosen a 
course for the great speed contest which it 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRIGHTON AUTOMOBILE SHOW 


trial a short trial run was made by Colonel 
Holden and Mr. W. Worby Beaumont. 
The wheels were then removed, taken to 
pieces, and examined by them for wear 
and general condition. These were as 
follows: The side plates and connecting 
driving studs were in good order, the wear 
of the faces being practically nil. The 
studs were not worn, but the rubber 
sheathing which had been put upon them 
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is organising for this year. A course near 
Mans and to the south-west of Paris has 
been selected, and on the “ Circuit de la 
Sarthe,” as it is known, will be held 
probably the biggest race of the year. 
The contest will extend over two days, 
and on each day a distance of about 350 
miles will have to be driven. After the 
first day’s race the cars will be locked up 
and no repairs or replacements allowed. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, February 5, and Monday. February 19 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, February 6, and Tuesday, February 20 
Pay Days—Thursday. February 8, and Thursday, February 22 
Consols —~Thursday, February 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Money. —Last week’s Bank return showed several important 
movements. Thanks to the return of cash from the provinces 
the reserve was up £2,195,000 to just over £21,000,000. The 
Bank having borrowed extensively with a view to maintaining 
the open market discount rate, the Government. securities 
showed a decline of 5! millions, while the “other” securities 
were reduced by £3,817,000 owing to the maturity of bills. 
The corresponding decline in public deposits was nearly seven 
millions, and as a consequence the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities improved from 33} to 427 percent. Present indica- 
tions point to a steady growth in the reserve to the neigh- 
bourhood of thirty millions about the middle of March, when 
the Bank rate ought to be reduced. The German Bank rate 
was lowered from 6 to 5 per cent. last week, and the continental 
exchanges generally are better. The action of the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street in keeping control of the market has 
caused such stringency that 5 per cent. has been freely paid for 
money for the-week. 


The Stock Markets and the Elections, 
expected that a Conservative body 
like the Stock Exchange would be 
roused to enthusiasm over the remark- 
able successes of the Labour party at 
the polls. Again, the numerous defeats 
of candidates associated with the rail- 
way interest might have been expected 
to aflect prices. Add to these factors 
the undoubted dearness of money and 
the still existing possibility of trouble 
arising out of the Algeciras conference, 
and it must be admitted that the stock 
markets have shown a~ wonderful 
strength throughout the idle days of 
the elections. Members and . their 
capitalist clients would seem -to be 
reconciled to the change of Govyern- 
ment and to recognise the advantage 
of a majority that will make the 
Ministry independent of the Nationalist 
and Labour parties. They put faitli 
in Mr, Asquith’s pronouncements as to 
the necessity of placing the national 
finances on a sounder basis and rely 
upon the growing prosperity of the 
country to find an early reflection in 
the stock markets. In brief, they have 
accepted philosophically what may 
have been unpalatable to them as poli- 
ticians because they hope and believe 
in a coming strong revival in business. 

So restricted has been the trading of the past ten days that 
little need be said about the changes in the quotation list. 
Once more the American section has given the professionals 
their chief excitement, runs on Readings and Wabash. issues 
having varied the monotony of the persistent rise in United 
States Steel Preferred, which created a fresh record by rising 
to 116; on Monday. The somewhat mysterious buying of 
Peruvian Corporation stocks has again been a feature, and 
by way of explanation it is hinted that the visit of Mr. Edgar 
Speyer to Berlin is with a view to the participation of his firm 
in the Peruvian loan undertaken by the Deutsche Bank. My 
hint of last week as to a further big movement in Anaconda 
was justified by a jump from 12% at three o’clock on Friday to 
15% In the street on Saturday. The bears who followed the 
advice of the egregious Thomas W. Lawson are being squeezed 
to some purpose. Patient believers in Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Deferred have just been rewarded with a ros. dividend, 
and as the transfer to the renewal fund was only £5,000 for the 
half-year the inference is that the policy of the board in building 
up that fund out of revenue at the expense of the deferred 
holders is at last to be modified. 


It was hardly to be 


The Flowing Tide and its Vagaries.—The London Stock 
Exchange still has its handful of representatives in the Com- 
mons, but there has been terrible slaughter among the Old 
Brigade. Sir Alexander Henderson, chairman of the Great 
Central Railway, has gone down before the mining vete in 
West Staffordshire. Sir Frederick Banbury is paying the 
penalty of his opposition to the over-bridge tramways, and Sir 
Benjamin L. Cohen, Sir William Cuthbert Quilter, Mr. J. E. 


THE NEW MEMBER FOR. THE CITY 
Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., M.P. 


Wa, ELIE IER 


Gordon, and Lord Alwyne Compton are all out in the cold. 
Two House men only have secured re-election—Major Coates for 
Lewisham and Mr. Claud Hay for Hoxton. Mr, E. A. Ridsdale 
captured a seat at Brighton, and Mr. Eustace Fiennes and 
Mr. F. J. Marnham are the choice of the Banbury and Chertsey 
divisions respectively. The City of London maintained its 
ancient traditions in returning Sir Edward Clarke, lN.C., and 
Mr. Alban Gibbs with a majority of three to one. Sir Edward 
scored -exactly 400 votes more than his colleague, a token of 
the City’s pride in one of its most distinguished sons. Mr. Alfred 
Baldwin, chairman of the Great Western, and Mr. Evelyn Cecil 
of the South-Western board are among the re-elected, and 
Messrs. Harvey du Cros and Horatio Bottomley are pluming 
themselyes on having won each off his own bat the greatest 
victory of them all. Honest Jolin Stroyan no longer represents 
the Rand and West Perthshire, but Dr. Rutherfoord Harris can 
still subscribe himself the chosen of Dulwich. 


South African Items.—No explanation is necessary in regard 
to the stagnation in the Kaffir section last week. The evidence 
of the effect of the Chinese labour agitation at the polls could 
not have other than a chastening influence upon the finance 
houses, and under all the circumstances the wonder is that 
prices did not suffer more severely. No official confirmation is 
obtainable of the statement originated in The Pretoria News 
that full responsible government is to,be granted to the 
Transvaal without further delay and that The formal announce- 
ment will be embodied in the King’s speech at the opening of 
the new Parliament. It is by no means certain that the 
materialisation of this suggestion would be hailed in the 
market as a bull point although it would undoubtedly relieve 
the Cabinet of a good deal of respon- 
sibility in the matter of interfering 
with the pigtails on the Rand. In 
times of greater market freedom the 
probability is that more would have 
been made of the strike on the Cin- 
derella| Deep as demonstrating the 
continuity of the main-reef formation 
in the Eastern Rand, but as it was the 
effect of the news that the reef was 
cut at 4,000 [t. with a width of 9g} ft. 
had no palpable effect beyond the rise 
of about 50 per cent. in the valuation, 
of the property directly affected. It is 
not easy to suggest whether the pro- 
posed amalgamation under which the 
Village Main Reef Company absorbs 
the Wemmer Mine, giving six shares 
in exchange for five, is actually a 
bull point or the reverse. The 20,000 
Wemmer shares owned by the Village 
Main Reef are to be cancelled and the 
capital of the purchasing company 
raised from £400,000 to £472,cco. 

During the past week the figures 
were published of the gold output from 
Rhodesia. The December total of 
37,116 oz. is the largest by over 
1,200 oz. in the history of the country, 
while the aggregate of 407,c48 oz. 
for 1905 makes a marked advance 
upon the 267,715 oz. of 1904. The directors of the Premier 
Diamond Mine have at last recognised the necessity of send- 
ing a reassuring message to the shareholders on this side. 
At the same time advices are to hand that the water in the 
flooded workings is disappearing, and that although three or 
four months may be occupied in dealing with the unexpected 
depth of the overburden the former rich average yield is to be 
resumed at theend of that time. The bears have accordingly 
thought it prudent to cover, which, however, they have been 
enabled to do without bringing about any very big recovery 
in the price. 


Home Railway Results.—On the whole the hall-yearly state- 
ments of the English railway companies published last week 
were quite satisfactory. To be sure the Tilbury and Southend, 
for the first time in a dozen years, had to announce a set-back, 
the dividend rate of 7} per cent. comparing with 8} per cent. 
for the three corresponding periods, but a suflicient explanation 
is forthcoming in the interference with traflic caused by the 
electrification of a portion of the system. The preliminary 
statement of the South-Eastern and Chatham shows an increase 
of £38,400, or 4} percent. The separate dividend announce- 
ments of the two companies have yet to be made at tlie time of 
writing. 

The Great Eastern 5 per cent. dividend announcement came 
as a pleasant surprise and caused an instant rise of a couple of 
points in the price of the Ordinary stock. The market was not 
going for anything better than a repetition of the 4% per cent. 


‘rate of twelve months ago, taking its cue from the fact that the 


tralhe receiptsas published week by week had shown anageregate 
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decrease of £5,800. The Great Eastern, however, is one of the 
most persistent offenders in the under statement of its receipts, 
and the directors’ report shows that although there was a 
decrease of £11,546 in passenger traffic it was more than 
covered by the increase in coal, while the total earnings from 
all sources showed a gain of £5,849. On the other hand, there 

was a saving in working expenses of £13,504, and the balance 
available for dividend is £25,700 higher. The Ordinary stock 
thus receives the 3} per cent. for the year which has now been 
maintained since 1903: In the neighbourhood of go cum- 
dividend the stock must be accounted cheap, at any rate in 
comparison with the 138 marked in 1899, when the .year’s 
dividend was only fractionally larger. The report states that 
the construction of six additional road motor cars has been 
ordered to ensure regularity of the service on the various routes 
opened up within the last twelve months. The Great Eastern, 
by the way, is no longer represented in the House of Commons, 
its two former M.P. directors—Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes and 
Mr. J. Galloway, having joined the great majority of 
Unionists in the current fray. 

In the latter respect the Metropolitan Railway has fared 
better, for its chairman, Sir Charles McLaren, and Sir Chris- 
topher Furness, have both secured their re-election to the best 
club in London. One can hardly be surprised at the set-back 
in the Metropolitan dividend from 3 to 2} per cent., for the 

ralfic on the Underground has been ina sad state of disorgani- 
sation during the transition from steam to electric traction. 
The accounts show, however, that the 
gross receipts were fully maintained 
without more than a nominal increase 
in the working costs, but there is fresh 
Preference dividend to be provided for 
which makes the position of the Ordi- 
nary stock some £13,000 worse than 
it was twelve months ago, while the 
balance from net revenue is a further 
£8,200 down. Powers are to be taken 
at the forthcoming meeting for the 
creation of further additional capital. 
A table embodied in the report shows 
that during 1g05 the number of pas- 
sengers carried was 95,694,616, which 


creates a fresh record most nearly 
approached by. the figures of 1897. 


The directors refer to the substantial 
reductions made in the fares to and 
from the City stations with a view to 
meeting competition and state that 
the results up to the present are satis- 
factory. They lay the blame for the 
delay in securing the full advantage 
of the accelerated service under elec- 
trification upon the shortage of rolling 
stock to be delivered by the Great 
Western Company in connection with 
the completion of the electrification of 
the Hammersmith and City line. 

An excellent appointment has been 
made to fill the vacancy in the chair 
of the City and South London Rail- 
way caused by the death some two 
months ago of Mr. Charles Grey Mott, 
the pioneer of electric tube railways 


in this country. The new chair- 
man isthe Right Hon. Charles Beilby Stuart- Wortley, 
K.C., P.C., who a few days ago was returned to Parliament 


for his old’ constituency, the Hallam division of Sheffield. He 
was member for Sheffield before its partition into districts more 
than a quarter of a century ago. He has for some time been a 
director of the Great Central Railway, and in that capacity 
helps to direct the Shetheld and South Yorkshire Navigation 


Company, the Wigan Junction Railways, and the W harncliffe 
Dwellings Company, which took over properties from the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway before its 


change of name. Mr. Stuart- Wortley was Under Secretary for 
the Home Department in Lord Salisbury’s first and second 
administrations, and subsequently was a deputy chairman of 
committee of the whole House. He has attended various 
international conferences as principal delegate from the British 
Government, is married to a daughter of the late Sir John 
Millais, and has the reputation of ‘playing the piano like an 
angel. 

The greene on Brighton A was duly announced, as I 
anticipated, at 5} percent. for the year, the rate on the undivided 
Ordinary working out at 8 per cent. for the six months as 
against 73 per cent., and thereby neutralising the decline of 
4 per cent. in respect of the June half-year. Although the 
weekly traffic returns as published had suggested asmall falling 
off in the gross receipts the comparative table now issued shows 
an increase in gross revenue of £7,914 and an increase in work- 
ing expenses of £4,702, attributable to increased cost cf carriage 
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and waggon repairs and higher rates and taxes. The ditectors 
announce their intention of equipping for electrical traction the 
whole of the South London line from London Bridge to Victoria. 
They report very satisfactory. results from the motor car services 
on the coast lines, which are to be extended as occasion may 
arise. Among the new enterprises upon which the company is 
about to embark is the w idening of the Croydon and Epsom 
railway from Sutton to Cheam, w vhich will help. to open up an 
attractive residential district. Satisfactory progress is reported 
with the works at Victoria, and it is hoped that part of the new 
station will be brought into use in the course of the next six 
months. Brighton A at its present price of, say, 130} or 
125 x.d., shows an irterest yield to a buyer of just over 4 percent. 
The present dividend rate has not been exceeded since 1goo, 
when 64 per cent. was distributed, and in the course of that 
vear the stock was selling at oyer 180, The days are past 
when Bertha was known as the most mercurial stock in the 
railway market, and it is unlikely that it will ever again revert 
to a gambling counter since investment holdings have so 
reduced the floating supplies that the dealers do notcare to 
take liberties. 


A Perennial Swindle.—I hope that it is not necessary to 

warn any regular reader of this article against being beguiled 
into parting with his or her money at the bidding of “the many 
dishonest bucket shops that ply their nefarious trade in the 
City. At the same time the success which attends the raids of 
such adventurers and the immunity 
that they enjoy at the hands of a 
lethargic police make it necessary that 
an occasional caution should be placed 
on record. An advertisement which 
caught my eye the other day invited 
me to send for Goodman's Guide to 
Gold, which purported to explain “in 
simple language” how to operate suc- 
cessfully in stocks and shares “ on the 
principles of limited liability.” On 
receipt of this pretentious work I was 
not long in detecting in “Goodman 
and Co.” of 29, Gracechurch Street, 
E.C., not merely a cover-snatcher of 
the common type but unless lam much 
mistaken an old acquaintance ina new 
disguise. ‘“ Goodman and Co.,” under 
date January 17, 1906, have put into 
circulation what they are pleased to 
call “‘a special dividend circular” in 
which they advocate the purchase of 
Brighton A stock on a cover of 
1 per cent. They suggest that £10 
cover is all that is necessary to pur- 
chase £1,000 stock, and that such 
purchase secures an immediate profit 
of £52 10s., being the amount of the 
5+ per cent. dividend to be deducted 
in February. I need not waste time 
in explaining the pernicious suggestio 
falsi embodied in this statement inas- 
much as the deduction of the dividend 
is inevitably accompanied by a corre- 
sponding drop in the quotation of the 
stock. But what I have to do is to 
draw attention to the fact that the 
“special dividend circular” of ‘Goodman and Co.” is a ver- 
batim reproduction with absolute similarity in point of setting 
and arrangement of the circular issued in January, 1904, and 
again in January, 1905, by “Howard Marshall and Co.” of 
104, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

On is own admission the originator of “ Howard Marshall 
and Co.” is an individual otherwise known as “Edward C. 
Toeeeroue? * who within the past five years has been responsible 
for innumerable stock and share swindles under various aliases 
such as “ John Shore,” ‘‘ Ridley and Skinner,” “C. W. Hatch 
and Co.,” &c. Now this man has one invariable trick, 
which I find perpetuated in the contract note issued by “ Good- 
man and Co.,” and that is, that whereas the prospect ol 
obtaining £52 tos. profit on a deposit of £10 in regard to a 
purchase. of £1,000 Brighton A on the eve of the dividend 
deduction is dangled as a_ bait before the unsophisticated, 
a condition endorsed upon the advice note ple that the 
bargain becomes closed automatically as soon as the selling price 
as quoted on the tape shows a profit, however small. Such a 
condition would only be inserted by a constitutional swindler, 
for it effectually precludes the victim from benefiting from the 
promised rise should it materialise. This particular form of 
swindle is a special favourite with the least scrupulous of the 
bucket-shop brigade, and the fact that it crops up regularly 
year after year just at the time of the Brighton. dividend 
indicates how reliable a moneyspinner it is for ‘the people who 
practise it. REGINALD GEARD. 
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